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Description of the New Purish Church 
of KINCARDINE in MONTEITH. 


MoE meanness and deformity of our 

Country Parish Churches have 
long been the reproach of this part of 
the united kingdom, when contrasted 
with the picturesque towers and spires 
which every where adorn the English 
landscape. But a better taste has 
now sprung up amongst us, and the 
barn-looking edifices which our south- 
ern neighbours have almost persuaded 
themselves to be a necessary appen- 
dage to Presbyterian eloquence, are 
gradually giving way to attempts, 
more or less successful, at Grecian 
and Gothic forms of Architecture. 
It would be too much to expect, in the 
very infancy of the improvement, that 
the best advice should always be 
resorted to; and, as it is just as na- 
tural for untaught Architects to try 
to invent before they are capable of 
copying, as for children to try to run 
before they can walk, we must be 
content at first to admire some new 
churches at a distance, as ornaments 
of the country, which, on a nearer in- 


spection, would appear ill-proportioned | 


masses of fanciful patchwork. Ele- 
gant buildings, however, are begin- 
ning to appear in different parts of the 
country, which will bear the test of 
criticism, The one selected for the 


frontispiece of this Number has been 
admired, for the justness of its propor- 
tions, and correct imitation of the best 
style of Gothic Architecture. 

The parish of Kincardine in Mon- 
teith is situated between the rivers 
Forth and Teith, in the widest part 
of the valley called the Strath of 
Monteith, which is bounded en the 
north and west by a part of the Gram- 
pian mountains. Among these, Ben 
Lomond, on the west; Ben Ledi, on 
the north-west; Ben Vorlich and 
Stoontachrone, on the north, are the’ 
most conspicuous. On the south, the 
valley is bounded by a chain of hills 
commencing near Bannockburn, and 
stretching south-west towards Dum- 
barton. On the east, are the Ochills 
and the carse of Stirling, in which * 
stand the detached rocks of Abbey 
Craig, Stirling Castle, and Craig- 
Forth. This variety of striking ob- 
jects, are well disposed round the si- 
tuation selected for the new parish 
church of Kincardine; which is a 
point, or rather bank of land, imme- 
diately to the west of the woods and 
pleasure-ground of Blair Drummond, 
rising over the flat carse to the south 
by a gentle slope, and connected with 
an extent of much varied and well- 
cultivated ground to the west and 
north. From the Tower may be seen 
the whole extent of the well-known 

improve- 
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improvements on the moss of Blair- 
Drummond, which now include up- 
wards of 800 acres of carse land 
cleared from moss, and support a po- 
pulation of nearly 1000 souls. 

The parish church having become 
ruinous, the sum of £.1200 was, in 
the year 1814, assessed upon the he- 
ritors for building a new one; as the 
necessary expence of an unornament- 
ed church of the requisite dimensions. 
Mr Home Drummond, the principal 
heritor, having offered to advance 
such farther sum as might obtain a 
handsome ornamental building, the as- 
sessment was immediately given over 
to him, and he contracted with Mr 
Allan Johnston, builder in Stirling, 
for the erection of the present church, 
upon a plan furnished by Mr Richard 
Chrichton, equally creditable to the 
taste of the Architect and his em- 
ployers. It is calculated to contain 
upwards of 650 persons with ease. 
The view is taken from the south- 
west, the tower being at the west end, 
and the large window to the east. 
The extreme length from east to west 
is 74 feet. The breadth 45, exclusive 
of the buttresses, and the height of 
the tower 72 feet. 


The building has been finished in — 


a substantial and superior style, for 
about £.2000, extra work included, 
and will soon be opened for public 
worship. Though the parish contains 
upwards of twenty heriters, among 
whom are persons in all ranks of life, 
there has not been a difference nor a 
vote during the whole proceedings. 


Strictures on. the Character of the 
Encuisa Natron. 


(From ‘* Angleterre Vue a Londres et dans 
‘ ses provinces.” Par M. le Marechal de 
Camp Pillet.) | 
[Altho’ the work here extracted from 
as certainly a very extravagant ca- 
ricature, we have translated a few 


. passages, which, we think, may 
amuse our readers. The work is 

. very scarce, being prohibited by the 
French Government. }. 


Theft. 
W OTHING is so common as theft 


in England : the innate desire of 
uiring, in this nation, bas natural- 
ly led to the habit of feeling no delica- 
cy as to the means of obtaining. Be- 
sides the frequent robberies on the 
high way, we every day hear the ac- 
count of a new contrivance invented 
to strip the credulous with impunity. 


Notwithstanding the wise custom. 


of not multiplying, as with us, things 
of daily use, and the precautions of 
locking every thing with the greatest 
care,—notwithstanding the immea- 
sureable distance at which the domes- 
tics are kept, the precautions taken to 
make them give an account every in- 
stant of the little that is entrusted to 
them, it is impossible to defend our- 
selves from this species of robbers, 
who, in all ranks, receive in this re- 
spect lessons from their masters ; for, 
if it is difficult for a great lady not to 
yield to the temptation of stealing a 
valuable trinket that is within her 
reach, how shall a girl of Jower rank 
resist the desire of stealing a hand- 
kerchief which you have dropped ? 
Theft is a fashion, as I have said, 
and particularly among great ladies. 
They usually go every morning what 
they call shopping. The merchants 
are flattered to see, at their doors, car- 
riages and grand liveries ; this proves 
their shop to be fashionable. The 
merchants of New Bond Street were 
formerly very eager to be honoured 
with certain visits, which were said 
to be always paid by some pieces of 
stuffs hid under the petticoats} but 
they consoled themselves by the mght 
of writing vpon their sign that they 
were furnishers of such a great lady. 
It was well known, in the house, at 
what price many things brougbt in 


had been bought. It was laughed 
t 


| 


t 
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the head of the family often turned 
the thing into pleasantry, and said, 
C— is an excellent manager, none of 
her children will ever be comparable 
to her. I relate public facts, regard- 
ed as incontestable in the city, and 
which I have heard spoken of a hun- 
dred times ; facts, upon which many 
satirical authors, whose works | have 
read, have written in prose, in verse, 
naming the persons, which I refrain 
from doing. 


Treatment of Women. 


A married woman is considered in 
England as forming pait of the se- 
cond species in the creation; it is a 
consecrated maxim of which this half 
of society does not even complain. ‘The 
words of the marriage ceremony en- 
join upon the wife, with much severity, 
submission, and obedience to the or- 
ders of her husband. The wife en- 
joys only the place of upper servant 
in the house, where she has the ho- 
nour of sharing the bed and table of 
the master, to which last she is only 
admitted indeed under certain re- 
strictions. A wife, says an English 
proverb, ought to sit down only when 
the domestics bring the first dish, and 
to rise when the first glass of wine has 
passed. 

Nokind of confidence reigns between 
the husband and wife: she receives, as 
charged with the household expence, 
the portion of money necessary to de- 
fray it, according to the rank which 
her husband wishes to keep in the 
world; she is completely ignorant of 
the state of his affairs; he never con- 
verses with her upon this subject: a 
husband is often reduced to the last 


extremity, before a wife suspects that 


his fortune has sustained the slight- 
est diminution, Master, is the com 
mon appellation under which a wife 
designates her husband. This mas- 
ter, who is such in the full extent of 
the term, from the families of the 
lowest ranks, to those of Lords, uses 
his right with @ brutality, which 
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shocks, which revolts us Frenchmen, 


and to which we are the less accus- 


tomed, as the poor slave presents out- 
wardly an appearance of satisfaction, 
supports her condition and bumilia- 
tions with a sangfroid and patience, 
which we cannot enough admire. 


Routs. 
The word rout is military : literally 


translated, it signifies defeat, disorder, 
confusion, pillage. 

Five or six thousand letters of in- 
Vitation are sent by great personages 
to the most considerable families who 
are in London for the winter, to at- 
tend a rout given by my Lord and 
my Lady on a day, or rather a night, 
named. The Almanack of fashion- 
able society, much more than acquain- 
tance, directs the dispatch of these 
cards of invitation. 

The destination of all the apart- 
ments is changed in a rout: in the 
bed-rooms, seats, card-tables, nume- 
rous lustres are put in the place of 
beds ; all the halls, all the apartments 
are open, magnificently lighted from 
the lobby ; the front of the house even 
presents a species of illumination. 

The side-boards are loaded with 


liquors, with sherbet, and with light 


confections. ‘The persons invited come 
with remarkable punctuality ; this is 
a necessity and a duty. They thus 
testify their respect for the masters of 
the rout. All present are pressed, 
crushed, elbowed; the card-tables, 
set for mere form, are folded down ; 
the orchestras prepared in the great 
halls are equally unemployed, ‘The 
greater the crowd, the more splendid 
is the rout. If, in the tumultuary 
movements which take place many 
glasses are broken, the rout then 
surpasses every thing brilliant and 
magnificent which the English ima- 
gination can conceive, Both men 


and women appear in their highest 
dress; they enter in splendour, they 
in rags. A French lady known in 


the literary world by the depth of her 
genius, 
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genius, and in society by the liveli- 
ness of her wit, was invited to a rout : 
she was asked what she thought of it. 
1 think, says she, it is impossible to 
be doxred in better company. 


Particulars of the Reception of the 
42d Regt. at PEEBLES in 1802. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir, 


AS much interest has been excited 
“™ by the reception of the gallant 
42d in this town—it would gratify 
many of your readers in this quarter 
to see in your Miscellany the following 
account of their entertainment at 
Peebles in 1802, after the memora- 
ble battle of Alexandria. They were 
then commanded by Lieutenant-Col. 
Dickson, of Kilbucho, M. P. for 


Peebles. The account is contained 


‘in a letter written at the time by one 


of the Magistrates. 
J am, Sir, &e. 
A Constant Reader. 
Peebles, 10th April 1816. 


“ Peebles, 29th June 1802.—On Sa- 
turday morning, the 19th instant, the 
Magistrates and Town Council met, 
to consider in what .manner they 
should receive the 42d regiment, or 
Royal Highlanders, commanded -by 
Lieutenant-Colonel William Dickson, 
Esq. of Kilbucho, then on their rout 
for Edinburgh Castle ;—when it was 
resolved, 

“ That the Magistrates and Coun- 
cil should go out to meet, and wel- 
come the Colonel and his brother of- 
ficers to the chief town of his native 
county, and that the Provost (James 
Reid, Esq.) should invite all the offi- 
cers and county gentlemen who wait- 
ed upon the Lieutenant-Coloncl, to 


dine with the Magistrates and Coun- 


cil, at the principal inn; and that 


the non-commissioned officers and 


privates should be entertained at the 
Cross, after the evening’s parade, with 
bread and porter. 

‘“* As it was found impossible to ac- 
commodate so very numerous a com- 
pany at the inn, it was agreed, that 
the whole of the Council should as- 
semble im the town hall, at 7 in the 
evening, where we (the Magistrates) 
and the officers and gentlemen din- 


with us, would meet the Council, 


and there admit the officers to the 
freedom of the burgh. Accordingly, 
the officers and county gentlemen 
who dined with us, adjourned to the 
town - hall, the band of music be- 
longing to the regiment playing be- 


fore us. We there met with the 


members of Council, and all sat down 
together. The tables were covered 
with wines and rum toddy, when, 
after drinking the healths of the mem- 
bers of Council, the burgess tickets 
were regularly presented to the offi- 


cers, beginning with the Lieutenant-_ 


Colonel, and filling a bumper to each, 
It is impossible to deseribe the emo- 
tions of joy, gratitude, and happiness 
expressed by every countenance at 
filling the first bumper, and drinking 
to our native hero. The toast was 
received with great acclamation on 
his being admitted a member of our 
antient burgh. Similar expressions 
of joy were evinced on presenting the 
burgess tickets, and drinking te the 
other heroes of Egypt then present. 
After the ceremony of making the 
burgesses was over, the band of music 
was ordered in, and the evening was 
spent with the greatest hilarity. At 
the same time that the officers and 
county gentlemen were entertained 
by the Magistrates and Council in 
the town - hall, the non-commission- 
ed officers and privates were seated 
in order in the ball - room adjoining, 
each being furnished with a bottle of 
whisky toddy and biscuits, which were 
considered more comfortable than 
bread and porter. 
“ On Monday, the 24 division ar- 
rived. 


* 
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rived.—The Magistrates that day had 
the honour to dine with the officers 
at a patriotic gentleman’s in the 
neighbourhood, who, being personally 
acquainted with Captain Campbell, 
commanding the division, had pre-en- 
gaged the officers when passing on 
their rout from Selkirk to Peebles. 
The company, after being most ele- 
gantly and hospitably entertained, 
came to Peebles, and the Magistrates, 
having conducted the officers to the 
town-hall, again met the Council, and 
presented the officers with the free- 
dom of the burgh, in the same man- 
ner as those of the Ist division.— 
The non-commissioned officers were 
also mustered in the ball-room, and 
entertained as their comrades had 
been on Saturday. 

“« The officers of the 3d and 4th 
divisions dined with the Magistrates 
on the days they arrived, and spent 
the evening at the town-hall in the 
same way as those of the Ist and 2d 
divisions. The privates also had 
their usual entertainment in the ball- 
room, with the addition of the drum 
and bagpipe, to which they danced 
with great glee. 

‘* Many were the patriotic and loyal 
toasts given on all these occasions ; 
and to shew you how sensible the 
gallant soldiers were of the attention 
shewn them at Peebles, 1 shall tran- 
scribe here, 


“ Verses written by a Highlander quartered 
at Dr Dauewiesn’s, Pecbles, June 1802. 


** Ye sacred Muses nine, my mind inspire! © 


Send me a glow of your poetic fire, 

To sing the beauties of the banks of Tweed, 

Its fertile plains, and every verdant mead : 

For many a mile meandring thro’ the plains, 

Through flowery banks, where sing the 
cheerful swains 

Of Scotia’s race, and few with those compare 

That live on Ettrick banks, or braes of Yair. 

Peebles! 1 view thy situation grand, 

With woods and waters, and a fertile land, 

Where dwells the youth in former age ap- 
prov'd, 

By mountains green from wintry blasts re- 
mov'd; 


And Selkirk Souters prov’d their manly 
pow’r, 

And fought on Flodden field in days of yore. 
This day my fate has caus’d me here to 
roam 
From Selkirk town, towards my native 

home ; 
I’ve climb’d the hills that lose themselves 
in air, 


And pass’d the bonnie bush aboon Traquair. _ 


But, reverend landlord! with your sacred 


gown, 
And Scotia’s sons that live in Peebles town, 


-Accept the thanks of those that wear the 


weed 

Of ancient Gaul, on Highland mountains 
bred, 

Whose pibroch tunes still summon youth to 
war, 

And lead her sons to regions distant far, 

Where empire’s fortune stauds in high con- 
test, 

Beneath the parching dog-star or the cast. 

But happy they that live on Ettrick’s shore, 

Or Tweed’s fair stream, and learn the harm- 
less lore 

Of tender love, and tend their bleating sheep, 

With their dear lass to climb the craggy 
steep ; 

Or, in the covert of a hazel grove 

O’er-tower'd with hills, they tell the tales 
of love :— 

Thus flows their time, and life glides soft 
away, 

Till Hymen brings the happy bridal day. 

Ye southern dames, reflect not on the dress, 

Or rustic weeds, of a barefooted lass, 

Who cheerful sings, as through the morn- 
ing dew 

With haste she trips to milk her fav’rite cow. 

These rural pleasures every way excel 

The insatiate joys of every Southern belle ; 

Who alters. Nature, turning day to night, — 

Whose life is only spént by candle-light ; 

From play to opera, and the masquerade, 

They spend their time, and all their health 
invade ; 

Mid folly, fashion, and the wish to please, 

They fall in years, and all their glories cease. 

It is not so with Caledonian dames, 

Who live on love on Tweed’s fair murmur- 
ing streams. 


MEMOIRS.OF THE PROGRESS OF MA- 
NUFACTURES, CHEMISTRY ,SCIENCE, 
AND THE FINE ARTS. 


M BRUGNATELLI has published, 
* « Observations on the colouring 


matter of Coffee Seeds.” A few = 


‘ 
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of well-bruised coffce were put into a 


glass recipient with the white of an 


egg, and at the end of twelve hours 
the albumen had taken a magnificent 
emerald green. Grams of coffee well 
bruised put into a sufficient quantity 
of pure water, containing a few grains 
of soda; gave in twenty-four hours a 
greenish tint, which became of a deep 
emerald colour. The green tincture, 
evaporated in the sun to dryness, 
softened and laid on paper with gun 
water, stained it green. An ounce of 
coffee bruised, was mixed with two 
ounces of alcohol, to which had been 
added one drachm of a solution ‘of so- 
da: this liquor was warmed in an 
earthen vessel ; m two hours it be- 
came green, but soon became much 
deeper. After two days’ maceration 
no precipitate was formed. The al- 
cohol was evaporated in the sun with 
the contact of the air, and there re- 


_ mained a colourmg matter of an eme- 


rald green, much more beautiful and 
brilliant than that obtained with the 
alkaline water, and better adapted to 
the purpose of painting. 


The results of the experiments on 


the manufacture of sugar from beet- 
root in France, were as under :— 
Beets are generally sold at 10 francs 
the 1000 (8/4) whici leaves the grow- 
ers a reasonable profit. A French acre 
contains, as a medium crop, 20,000 
beets. The produce. is composed— 
1. Of Sugar: 2. The residue, or mass 
of the beet: 3. The Molasses. Beet 
in general yields 3 to 4 per cent. of 
brown sugar ; 3 per cent. gives 300 
per diem, costing 300 francs, or 13 
sous, 6}d. per ib. There is, besides, 
the tops and parings, and the mass 
after the sugar is extracted. The 
parings, &c. amount to one-tenth of 


- the weight of the beet. One-half of 


the parings, &c. is excellent food for 
pigs, who are very fond of it. ‘The 
mass is a much more important sbject 
for feeding cattle, and is better than 
any forage ; it contains nearly all the 
nutriment of the beet. - ‘The quantity 


from 10,000 beets will feed 7 or 800 


head of cattle pér diem. Oxen, cows, - 


poultry, &c. are very fond of it; it 
ts an excellent fattener, the best of 
any thing known. Sheep and milch 
cows fed with it give a larger quanti- 
ty of milk, and of a better quality. — 
In an establishment of the extent 
mentioned, 50 or 60 oxen, or 4 or 


500 sheep, may be fed throughout — 


the year with the refuse alone. 1000 
beets furnish about 200 ib of molasses, 
100 quarts of which: yield about 33 
quarts of spirits of wine, of the strength 
of 22 degrees. The advantages of 
cultivating beets are various :—they 
are an intermediate crop, make the 
land better and cleaner ; and 200 es- 
tablishments of 10,000 per day would 
fatten with the residue 10 or 12,000 
cattle, or 80 or 100,000 sheep, and 2 
or 3000 pigs ; and would occupy, du- 
ring the four dead months of win- 
ter, 5 or 600' persons, who otherwise 
would have no employment.——The 
specimens of beet sugar sent by Count 
Chaptal to Sir Joseph Banks were ex- 
cellent. | 


Sketch of the Life and Writings o 
Mrrrman. 
Mar Grrarp MEERMAN, ‘sprang 
from an ancient and illustrious 
family, first counsellor and pensionary 
of the city of Rotterdam, and who af- 
terwards filled other equally honour- 
able and important offices in Holland, 
eminently distinguished in the literary 
world, throughout Europe, by the pub- 
lication of interesting works, particu- 
larly by a Thesaurus Juris Civilis et 
Canonict, and his Origines Typograph- 
we; and by the of Austria 


raised to the dignity of a baron of the - 
empire, left an only son, equall 
‘his faith Jo- 


and celebrated as his father, 
han Meerman, Lord’ of Dalem and 
Vuren. Jt is no wonder, therefore, 


that they aré both a 


we SM 


‘ 
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ef the highest commendation by the 
first literati of their age, both in our 
own and foreign countries ; and, a- 
mongst others, by the celebrated Sax- 
ius, professor at Utrecht, in the se- 
venth and eighth volumes of bis Ozo- 
masticon Literariwm. 

In his youth Mr Meerman com- 
menced his studies at Leyden, and 
there, enjoyed the benefit arising from 
the instruction of various professors of 
languages, history, antiquities, juris- 
prudence, and other sciences. He 
prosecuted his studies both at Leip- 
sic, under the illustrious Ernestus— 
and at Gottingen, under the celebra- 
ted Heyne, who uniformly remained 
the friend, and highly appreciated the 
talents of so distmguished a pupil.— 
Whilst yet a youth, he made the grand 
tour, accompanied by his then gover- 
nor, Mr Erp, afterwards professor at 
Heidelberg ; when they visited Eng- 
land, France, Italy, and the greatest 

Germany. 

On the occasion of his advance- 
ment to the degree of Doctor of Laws, 
he wrote and defended, at Leyden, in 
177+, a treatise De Solutione Vinculi, 
quod olim fuit inter S. R. Imperium 
et Faderati Belgti Respublicas ;— 
wherein, according to the opinion of 
the most skilful judges, including the 
great Pestel, his extraordinary liter- 
ary acquirements were prematurely 
developed. Such an early display of 
talent afforded a well-grounded pros. 

ot future fame, which was speedi- 
y realized; and every one viewed 
with admiration the number of works 
which be produced upon subjects of a 
perfectly opposite nature, (as may be 
observed on reference to the subjomed 
list,) published by him during his mul- 
tifarious official duties; and which 
furnish the most ample. proofs of his 
extensive knowledge and: commend- 
able zeal for virtue and religion. 

At about the age of thirty-two 
years he married Madame Anna Cor- 
nelia Mollerus, widow of Mr Abraham 
Perreuot, Doctor of Laws,’a Swiss by 

April 1816. 


birth, but who, from the circumstance 
of his education and residence at the 
university of Utrecht, and his yt 
filled various important offices, ba 

become a citizen of Holland; of whom 
equally honourable mention is made 
by the Professor Saxius, in the work 
already cited, and who is celebrated 
for his writings on philosophical sub- 
jects and his observations on jurispru- 
dence, as also for some Latin poems, 


-which all bear the stamp of an equally 


acute and reflecting mind. 

Shortly after this marriage, Mr J. 
Meerman, accompanied by his wife, 
proceeded to make the tour of. Eng- 
land, Ireland, and Scotland. Seven 
years afterwards they visited together 
great part of Germany, Italy, Austria, 
Carinthia, Bohemia, Naples, Sicily, 
and Malta. They again travelled a 
few years afterwards through Ger- 
many, Denmark, Norway, Poland, 
Sweden, and Russia, as far as Jaros- 
law. 
Of the whole of these travels, and 
ef every remarkable circumstance 
which came within the scope of their 
observation in the above countries, 
Mr J. Meerman printed a circum- 
stantial and accurate account, in ele- 
ven volumes, with the addition. of 
notes, which would do infinite honour 
to the most intelligent tourist. _ 

On his return to his native coun- 
try, he devoted his time, at certain 
intervals, not only to the publication 
of these travels, and the composition 
of other works, but also to the exer- 
cise of the functions of the various 
important offices which he filled, to 
the advantage of the state, the church, 
and civil society ; independently of 

ing and advancing the interests 

of the literary societies, whereof he | 
was an estimable member; by which 
he deserved and obtained, as a man, 
a citizen, a philosopher, a statesman, 
and @ Christian, the applause and ap- 
probation of those judicious persons 
who were fortunate enough to be in- 
timately acquainted with bis — 
y 
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larly extensive knowledge, invaluable 
works, and noble character. 

A few years prior to his decease, 
he was, by the appointment of Provi- 
dence, called to Paris, where, as a 
senator of the French empire, he dis- 
charged the duties of that office, with 
the utle attached to it, during the pe- 
riod of three years; after which he 
returned to his native country with 
his wife, by whom he was constantly 
accompanied. 

After his last return to the Hague, 
the place of his birth, the health of 
Mr Meerman received a considerable 
shock, and his corporeal faculties be- 
gan to be gradually more and more 
impaired :—at length, all hopes of re- 
covery disappeared ; and, on the 19th 
of August 1815, death put a period 
to a life equally precious and useful, 
in the sixty-first year of his age. 

_ He was the last of his family.— 
How great was the loss sustaimed by 
civil society, of which he was a valu- 
able and amiable member—and to his 
country, whose glory and renown he 
spread throughout Europe by his tra- 
vels—to the literary world, which is 
so highly indebted to him for his 
works—and, above all, to his friends, 
who so highly appreciated his eminent 
qualities, and who now so deeply de- 
picre his loss ! 

- No one, however, has greater rea- 
son to lament the loss of the excellent 
Meerman than his wife, his constant 
and happy companion throughout life, 
as also in all the travels, in which she 
ventnred to accompany him. In him 
she lost, after an union of nearly 
thirty years, her best friend—a hus- 
band whose memory will never be 
effaced from her recollection, and all 
her earthly happiness. 


The remainder of her days will be - 


consecrated to the memory’of a be- 
Joved hushand, and to perpetuate the 
recollection of him in others. = 


It would afford some alleviation to 


her well-founded grief, were this brief 
sketch (which will be succeeded by a 


more extensive biographical one) pub. 
lished in the principal countries thro’ 
which he travelled ; and for that pur- 
pose, as soon as possible inserted in 
the most celebrated Journals, with 
the addition of the subjoined list of 
works, already published, or left un- 
printed, by Mr J. Meerman. 

A. C. MoLiErus. 

Wipow MEExmay. 


List of Works written by JOHAN 
MEERMAN. 


1. Dissertatio Inauguralis de So- 
lutione Vinculi, quod elim foit inter 
S. R. Imperium et Foederati Belgii 
Respublicas. Lugd. Bat. 1774. 4to. 

2. Supplementum Novi Thesauri 
Juris Civilis et Canonici, ex Collec- 
tione et Museo Meermanniano. Post 
Patris obitum edidit et Praefatione 
instruxit Joon L. B. De Meerman. 
Hage Comit. 1780, in folio. 

3. History of William, Count of 

Holland, King of the Romans. Pub- 
lished at the Hague in 1783 and 
1797, 5 vols. octavo, 
_ 4. Discourse, which obtained the 
Prize given by the Royal Academy 
of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres, on 
the following proposed Question : vz. 
—To take a comparative View of the 
League formed by the Achzans, with 
reference to those entered into by the 
Swiss and the United Provinces, and 
to develop the Causes, &c. of those 
Political Associations. Published at 
the Hague in 1784, quarto. 

5. Discourse as to.the best Means 
of encouraging Patriotism in a Mo- 
narchy. Published at the Hague im 
1789, octavo. 

_ N.B. Published at the same time 
as the Treatise written by Monsieur 
Mathon de la Cour on the same Sub- 
ject, to which. the Academy of Cha- 
lons adjudged the Honorary Prize. 

. 6. Remarks during a Tour in Great 
Britain and Ireland. Published at the 
Hague in 1787, octavo. 

_ 7. Historical Account of the Prus- 

gjan, 
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sian, Austrian, and Sicilian Monarch- 
ies. Published at the Hague in 1793 
and 1794, in four volumes, octavo. 

8. Historical Account of the North 
and North-East of Europe. Publish- 
ed at the Hague in 1804 and 1806, 
six volumes, octavo. 

9. Civil and National Liberty con- 
sidered, with regard to its Consequen- 
ces, but more especially with Refer- 
ence to this Republic. Leyden, 1793, 
octavo. 

10. Hug. Grotii Parallelon Re- 
rumpublicarum, Liber tertius, de Mo- 
ribus ingenioque Populoram Athen- 
icnsiam, Romanorum, Batavorum.— 
Published from a genuine Manuscript, 
translated into Dutch, and illustrated 
by Notes; followed by an Appendix : 


and Athens under Cleon ; or a Trea- | 


tse on Aristophones’ Dramatic Poem 
of the Knights. Published at Haar- 
lem in 1801 and 1803, in four vols, 
octavo. 

11. Hagonis Grotii Epistole inedi- 
te, ex Museo Meermanniano. Haar- 
lem, 1806, in octavo. - 

12. Narrative of the Siege and 
Conquest of Leyden, by John, Duke 
of Bavaria, in 1420. A Paper read 
at the first Public Meeting of the So- 
ciety of Belgian Literature. Publish- 
ed at Leyden in 1806 in octavo. 

N.B. Printed separately, but in- 
cluded in the first Volume of the sub- 
sequent Transactions of the above 
Society. 

13. On the Doubling of the Vow- 
els in the Dutch Language, address- 
ed to Professor Seigenbeek. Publish- 
ed at the Hague in 1806, octavo. 

14. Evidences of Divine Wisdom, 
deduced from History. Published at 
the Hague in 1806, octavo. 

15. Speeches delivered in the Pro- 
testant Synods of South Holland, in 
1805 and 1806. Published at the 
Hague in 1806, octavo. 

16. A Comparison between Jo- 
shua, Antoninus Pius, and Henry the 
Fourth. A preliminary Reading.— 
Published at the Hague in 1807. 8vo. 


17. A Speech'delivered at the Dis- 
tribution of the Royal Prizes, appro- 
priated to the Artists in Painting and 
Sculpture, in 1809; preceded by the 
Report presented to His Majesty, on 
the Subject of the Exhibition of the 
former Year, and the Adjudication 
of. the Prizes. Published at Amster- 
dam and the Hague in 1809, octa- 
vo. 
18. Montmartree, a Poem, with 
Historical Notes. Published at Pa- 
ris in 18) 2, quarto. 

N.B. Accompanied with a French 
Translation in Prose. 

19. A Discourse on the first Tra- 
vels of Peter the Great, principally in 
Holland. Published at Paris in 
1812, octavo. 

20. Klopstock’s Messiah, translat- 
ed into hexameter Verse, accompanied 
with an Appendix by the Translator. 
Published at the Hague in 1803 and 
1815, in four volumes, quarto, with 
20 Plates, and the Portraits of the 
Author and Translator. 

21. The celebrated Meerman had 
also, whilst Director of the Arts and 
Sciences, a considerable share in the 
Composition of the first Volume and 
first part of the second Volume of the 
Annals of Arts and Sciences in the 
Kingdom of Holland, for the Years 
1806 and 1807. Published in 1809 
and 1810. 


He was likewise the Author of the fol- 
lowing Works, which he teft tn 
Manuscript. 


1. A Treatise upon the Reign of 
Christian the Second, King of Den- 
mark, and the connections of that 
Prince with the Netherlands, 

2. Remarks on the Life of Joan’ 
of Arc, the celebrated Maid of Or- 
leans; both of which were read be- 
fore Literary Societies. 

. 8. Observations extracted from 
Publie and State Papers, respecting 
Political and other Events,. from 
1801 to 1811; and, 

. & Obser- - 
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4. Observations respecting the 
Events that occurred in France, du- 
ring the Revolution of 1814. 

astly, he was employed in the 
Publication of a highly interesting 
Manuscript, intitled, 
_ 5. History of the Travels of thre 
Emperor Charles the Fifth, from the 
year 1514, to the time of his Death, 
by Jean Vandenesse ; and in prepar- 
ig’ Notes iHustrative thereof, in 
which he had advanced as far as the 
year 1540, when a premature death 
put a pertod toa life, equally pious, 
useful, and laborious. 


Inscription on a Monument to Colonel 
CAaDOGAN. 


‘A VERY elegant monument has late- 
ly beer erected im the Cathedral 
of Glasgow to the memory of the late 
Colonel Cadogan. It is placed in a 
most eligible situation, on the north 
_ side of the choir, opposite the entrance 
door. The lower part consists of an 
appropriate piece of sculpture, repre- 
senting a fac-simile of his belt, sword, 
and scabbard; above which is a hand- 
some sarcophagus, surmounted by the 
family shield and crest, emblazoned 
with emblematical trophies. The 
whole composition is of white marble, 
and is placed upon a massy stone hase- 
ment. On the front of the sarcophagus 
is the following concise mscription : 
Sacred to the Memory 
of 
THE HonovuraBLe Henry CapoGay, 
Lieut. Col. ofthe T1st,orGlasgow Regiment, 
Honorary Burgess of this city, 


W ho gloriously fell at the head of his battalion, 
in the ever memorable battle of Vittoria, 
June 21st, 1813, 
Aged thirty-three years. 


"This monument is erected 
Ry a few of his friends in this city and neigh- 
bourhood, 
To perpetuate the remembrance of 
_. His Worth as a Man, 
And his Gallantry as a Soldier. 


Monthly Memoranda in Natural History. 


This piece of sculpture was execn- 
ted by Messrs David Hamilton and 
Son of that city, in a manner worthy 
of the excellence of their design, 


Monthly Memoranda in Natural 
Listory. 
Bow Plants. 


_AZALEA Indica \ately flowered for 

the first time in Scotland, m a 
hot-house at the Duke of Buecleuch’s 
garden at Dalkeith, under the ma- 
nagement of Mr Macdonald. This 
plant is one of the favourite shrubs in 
Saudis gardening : it has long’ been 
known in this country by the descrip- 
tions of botanists, and its shewy flow- 
ers have been rendered familiar by 
drawings on pieces of ornamental fur- 
viiture brought from Japan: it was 
not, however, introduced into Britain 
in a living state till about eight years 
ago. It falls under the division of 
campanulated Azaleas, to which our 
native Azalea procumbens also be- 
longs. This last is accounted a very 
rare British plant; but it is pretty 
common on many of our highest 
Scottish mountains, where it produces 
its flowers about this season of the 
year. The Scottish plant has a small 
modest rose-coloured flower ; the In- 
dian plant has a large and gaudy 
flower, of a bright red colour. The 
blossom of A. Indica at Dalkeith, 
continued for more than a month in 
an expanded state ; and the style of 
the flower is persistent, and remains 
for weeks after the blossom has de- 
cayed. It forms a valuable addition 
to the hot-house collection. 

In the Royal Botanic Garden, un- 
der the management of Mr Macnab, 
several new or rare plants bave also 
of late flowered for: the first time in 
Scotland ; among which may be men- 
tioned Lysinema rosea, gne_of the 
numerous list of curious plants sent 
from New Holland by Mr Brown; 


and Milleria arborca, a new species 
described 


& 
ay 
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described and cultivated by the late 
distinguished Dr Roxburgh. 

Weather. — Our winter has this 
year been of five months duration.— 
it began with frost and snow early in 
November ; and on the afternoon of 
Thursday the 18th.April, the snow 
fell thick and heavy, and the whole 
country around Edinburgh speedily 
assumed the aspect of mid-winter. 
The mercury in Fahrenheit’s thermo- 
meter, towards night-fall, stood at 
283°. 

Last year swallows ( Hirundo rus- 
fica) appeared about the 17th and 
18th April: this season none have as 


yet been observed (25th). 


CANONMILLS, N. 
25th April 1816. 


Bills of Fare by the Earl of StRatu- 
ERNE zz 1631. 


(From Notes, §c. on the Priory of Inchma- 
hone. 4to. 1815.) 
MPPHESE bills were incurred while 

the Earl was President of the 
Privy Council of Scotland. The 
place is not specified, but from a pas- 
sage at the end, it would appear to be 
London, whether he had probably 
gone, to attend the cougt. The name 
of the tavern-keeper is Lumsden, pro- 
bably a Scotsman. 


lst December 1631. 
For beir att neighte, - 


Fryday, the 2d day. 


L.0n0n2 


For breid and beir in the 


£L.00004 


morning, - - - - 
For beir at nighte, - - 
Satterday, the 3d. 
For breid and beir in the 
morning, - - - - £.0"Ou4 
For bier at neighte, - - OvOn2 


Bread and beer was the Earl’s 
breakfast all the time he appears to 
have staid in London,’ and it invaria- 
bly costs fourpence. We may give 
one specimen of a dinner bill. , 


253 
‘véday, dinner the 9. 

For orringes and leamons, £.0"008 
For mutton and brothe, - Ovlv6 
For a legge of mutton, - - Ov2u0 
For mutton steud, - = - Ovlut 
Forahen, - - - OvQut 
For 2 teiles, - = = 
For freut and carwie, - - OvOu8 
For breid and bier, - - - Ondu6 


Let us now read a Supper bill. 
Sunday, the 20th Januarte 1632. 


To Supper. 


For orringes and leamons, £.0u1"4 
Fer salletts, - - - - Ovlv6 
For 2dishes mutton and broth, 015.0 


For a legge of mutton, - Ov2u0 
For a loyne of veele, - - 
For boylde chickens, - - 
Foracapone, - - - Ov300 
For two partridges, - - - On5v0 
For 6 quails, - - - - 


For dusone anda half of larkes 00400 
For a dishe of tostes, - - 0200 
For freut, cheese, and carwie, 0120 
For breid and beir, - On4u2 

This seems to have been the fare- 
well entertainment to his London 
friends. Boiled beife is once men- 
tioned as a dinner dish, and ' beef, 
probably salted, and in thin slices, for 
a relish, is once admitted, after sup- 
per. The roast beef of Old England 
is utterly excluded. The document 
thus concludes : 

The total soume of all theis bills, 
from the fifthe day of December, 
1631, until the last day of Januarie, 
being Teusday dinner, the laste maill, 
is 
37 


payed completely by Mr Harie Dru- 
mond, at his coming out of Scotland, 
being the last day of Januarie 1632. 
Witness with my hand, 


(Signed ) 
Avex. LumsDEN. 


Account 
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Account of three newly - discovered 
Orations of Cicero, with Extracts of 
the Principal Passages. 


HERE has not perhaps for two 
centuries been a more important 
classical discovery, than that to which 
we are now to call the attention of 
our readers. The manuscripts of 
Herculaneum, which excited so much 
interest, haye as yet been found to 
contain the works only of very se- 
condary authors. ‘They cannot there- 
fore be compared with the discovery 
of several interesting fragments, writ- 
ten by the Prince of Roman Orators. 
Among the various causes which 
occasioned the destruction of the an- 
cient writings, one of the most power- 
ful was the obliteration of the cha- 
racters, with the view of employing 
the materials, which were then scarce 
and costly, in the transcription of 
Monkish legends. A collection of these, 
presented by Cardinal Borromeo to 
the Ambrosian library at Milan, had 
been long consigned to neglect, till 
the learned professor Angelo Maio, 
in turning over the poems of Sedulius, 
a Monkish poet, discovered traces of 
something written beneath ; his emo- 
tions on exploring which, we shall 
give in bis own words: “ Oh! ye im- 
mortal gods, [suddenly shouted, what 
indeed do I see? Behold Cicero, be- 
hold the light of Roman eloquence, 
surroanded with the most unworthy 
darkness! I recognize the lost ora- 
tions of Tully, I feel his eloquence 
flow from these shades with the di- 
vinest force, abounding with sounding 
words, and copious sentences.” | 
The fragments thus discovered, were 
printed by the Professor at Milan, in 
i814. A copy, the first which came 
to this country, was brought over in 
Qetober last by Sir Patrick Walker; 
and we believe there are still not above 
two or three copies in Britain. Sir 
Patrick has, in avery handsome man- 
ner, given us the opportunity of present- 
ing our'readers with the most interest- 


ing parts of these valuable fragments. 


Newly-discovered Orations of Cicero. 


The first and longest is from the 
Oration pro Scauro. Scaurus had 
been pretor of Sardinia, the inhabi- 
tants of which island brought a charge 
against him de re frumentaria, or the 
unjust exaction of corn, whieh was 
supplied to Rome from that island.— 
The cause is said to have excited an 
extraordinary interest in Rome, and 
the pleading to have been attended by 
all the assembled citizens. The first 
part is full of decuna, and not of any 
particular interest; but when he comes 
to treat of the qualifications of the 
Sardinians as witnesses, the following 
very eloquent passage occurs. 


Venio nunc ad testes, in quibus 


‘docebo non modo nullam fidem et 


auctoritatem, sed ne speciem quidem 


esse aut imaginem. ‘Testium etenim 


fidem primum ipsa tollit consensio, 
quze late facta est compromisso Sardo- 
rum et coniuratione rogitata. Deinde 
ila cupiditas qua suscepta spe. et 
promissione premiorum. Postremo ip- 
sa Natio, cuius tanta vanitas est, ut li- 
bertatem a servitute nulla re alia, nisi 
mentiendi licentia distinguendam pu- 
tet. Neghe ego Sardorum querellis 


moverinosnumquam oportere azo. Non | 


sum aut tam inhumapus, aut tam alie- 
nus a Sardis, prasertim cum Frater 
meus nuper ab his decesserit, cum ret 


frumentariz Gn. Pompei missu pra- 


fuisset. Qui et ipse illis pro sua fide et 
humanitate consuluit, et eis vicissim 
percaruset iucundus fuit. Pateat vero 
hoc perfugium dolori, pateat iustis 
querellis: coniuratio vi intercludatur, 
obsidietur insidiis, Neque hoc in 
Sardis magis, quam in Gallis, in Af- 
ris, in Hispams. Damnatus est L. 
Albucius et C. Megaboceus ex Sar- 
dinia, nonnullis etiam laudantibus 
Sardis. Ita fidem maiorem varietas ip- 
sa faciebaf. Testibus enim quis, 
tabulis incorruptis tenebantur. Nunc 
est una vox, una mens non expressa 
dolore sed simulata, neque huius in- 
iuris sed’ promissis aliorum et pra- 
miis excitata. At creditum est ali- 


quando 


~~ 


+ 
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quando Sardis, et fortasse credetur 
aliquando : si integri venerint, si in- 
corrupti, $} sua sponte, si non alicuius 
inpulsu, si soluti, si liberi, Quze si 
erunt, tamen sibi credi gaudeant et 
mirentur, Cum vero. omnia absint, 
tamen se non respicient, non gentis 
suze famam perhorrescent ? 
Fallacissimum genus esse Pheeni- 
cum omnia monumenta vetustatis atque 
omnes historiz nobis prodiderunt. Ab 
his orti Phoeni multis Carthaginien- 
sium rebellionibus, multis violatis frac- 
tisque foederibus, nihil se degenerasse 
docuerunt. A Poenis admixto Afro- 
rum genere Sardi non deducti in Sar- 
diniam atque ibi constitutl, sed aman- 
dati et repudiati eoleni. Quare cum 
integri nibil fuerit in hac gente plena, 
quam valde eam putamus tot transfu- 
sionibus coacuisse ? Hic mihi ignos- 
cet Gn. Domitius Singaius (*) vir 
ornatissimus hospeset familiaris meus ; 
ignoscent Deletones ab eodem -Gn, 
Pompeio civitate donati, quorum tan- 
men omnium laudatione utimur; ignos- 
cent alii viri boni ex Sardinia: credo 
enim esse quosdam. .Neque ego cum 
de vitiis gentis loquor, neminem ex- 
cipio. Sed tamen est de universo ge- 
nere dicendum, in quo fortasse aliqui 
suis moribus et humanitate, stirpis 1p- 
sius et gentis vitia vicerunt. Mag- 
nam quidem esse partem sine fide, 
sine societate et coniunctione nominis 
nostri res ipsa declarat. Qua est en- 
im, preter Sardiniam, rovincia que 
nullam habeat amicam P. R. ac liber- 
am civitatem (+) ? Africa ipsa pa- 
rens illa Sardiniz, que plurima et a- 
cerbissima cum maioribus nostris bel- 


* Nota est in margine: ,, Civis romanus, 
quem romanum facerat ** forte Pompeius.”’ 

+ Scholium rudioribus miuutis litteris, 

Alia civitates sunt stipendiaria, aliz 
liber. Stipendiaria que bello subiun- 
»» guntur; liber que ad amicitiam sponte 
» veniunt. Dicit Cicero: in omnibus pro- 
»» Vinciis, quae contra nos bella gerunt, in 
»» Venimus aliquas civitates liberas, que ad 
»» amicitiam nostram sponte venerunt. Sola 

»» Sardinia est, in qua mulla civitas nobis. 
s+ amica sit **. 
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la gessit, non solum fidelissimis regnis, 
sed etiam in ipsa provincia se a So- 
cietate punicorum bellorum, Utica 
teste defendit. 


He then endeavours to prove, that 
the individual witnesses are stained 
with every species of crime, and makes 
the tollowing very powerful appeal : 


Em quibus familiis, quam foedis, 
quam contaminatis, quam turpibus, da- 
tus hanc familiam, ludices! Em qui- 
bus testibus commoti, de quo homine, 
de quo ge nere, de quo nomine senten- 
tias feratis! Obliviscendum vobis puta- 
tis matrum in liberos, virorum in uxo- 
res scelera? Cernitis crudelitate mix- 
tas libidines ; videtis immanis duorum 
maximorum criminum auctores, qui- 
bus criminibus hee tota aput ignaros 
aut invidos famata causa est, omni 
facinore, et flagitio deformatos ha- 
betis. Num igitur in his crimini- 
bus, ludices, re sit etiam aliqua sus- 
picio non perpurgata, aut non refuta- 
ta, non fracta? Qui igitur id factum © 
est? Quia dedisti mihi, Triari, quod 
diluerem, in quo argumentarer, de 
quo disputarem, Quia genus huius- 
modi fuit criminum, quod non_ to- 
tum penderet ex teste, sed quod pon- 
deraret ludex ipse per se. Neque 
vero, Ludices quicquam aliud in igno- 
to teste (*) facere debemus, nisi ut 
argumento, coniectura, suspicione re- 
rum ipsarum vim naturamque 
mus. Etenim testis non modo Afer 
aut Sardus (sane si ita se isti malunt 
nominari) sed quivis etiam elegantior 
ac religiosior inpelli, deterreri, fingi, 
flecti potest : dominus est ipse volun- 
tatis sux, in quo est inpunita ee 
licentia, Argamentum vero quo qu 
est proprium rei (neque enim ullum 
aliud argumentum vere vocari potest) 
rerum vox est, naturze vestigium, veri- 
tatis nota. Id qualecumque est, ma- 

neat 


® Scholium minutis rudiorbus litteris. 

Cecidit locus communis duplex, unus ar- 
gumentis esse credendum, alter testibu, non 
eredendum, Quis nonte... argnmenti. 


. 
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meat inmutabile necesse est. Non en- 


mm fingitur ab Oratore, sed sumitur. 
Quare in eo genere accusationis Si 
vincerer, succumberem et cederem : 
vincerer causa, vincerer veritate.— 
Agmen tu mihi inducas Sardorum et 
catervas, et me _pon criminibus urge- 
re, sed Afrorum fremitu terrere con- 
ere. Non potero equidem disputa- 
ve, sed ad horum fidem et mansuetu- 
dinem confugiam .... . qui hance 
damiliam principem . . . . Deoram im- 
mortalium Numen implorare potero, 
qui semper extiterunt huic Generi 
Nominique fautores. Poposcit, impe- 
ravit, eripuit, coegit. Si docet tabulis, 
quoniam habet seriem quandam et or- 
dinem contracti negoti confectio ipsa 
tabularum, contendam acriter, et quid 
in offendendo mihi.... quemadmodum 
mihi cum quoque confligendum sit con- 
siderabo. Sin unus color, una Vox, 
una Natio sit omnium testium, si quod 
ii dicunt non modo nullis argumentis, 
sed ne litterarum quidem aliquo ge- 
nere aut publicarum aut privatarom, 
quod tamen ipsum fingi potest, confir- 
mare conantur; quo me vertam, Judi- 
ces? aut quid agam? Cum singulis dis- 
Cetera desiderantur. 


The next is part of the Oration pro 
Tul, of which a few sentences only 
had been preserved by Priscian, Quin- 


tilian, &c. We have now part of 


the exordium, and most of the narra- 
tive, which exhibits some interesting 


views beth of Roman law and man- 
ners. 


Tudicium vestrum est, Recuperato- 
res, quant pecunix paret dolo malo 
familie P. Fabi vi hominibus ar- 
matis coactis vi damnum factum esse 
M. Tullio. Eius rei taxationem nos 
fecinms : sestimatio vestra est : 
dictum datum est in quadruplum.— 
Cum omnes leges omniaque iudicia 
qu paulo graviora atque asperiora 
vadentur esse, ex improborum iniqui- 
tate et inturia nata sunt ; tum-hoc iu- 


thictum paucis hisce annis propter ho- 


minum malam consuetudinem nimiam- 
que licentiam constitutum est. Nam 
cum multe famuiliz dicereptur i In 
ris longinquis et pascuis armate esse, 
ceedesque facere ; cumque ea consuc- 
tudo non solum ad res privatorum, sed 
etiam ad summam remp. pertinere vi- 
deretur; M, Lucullus qui summa 
eequitate ac sapientia ius dixit, pri- 
mus hoc iudicium composuit : et id 
spectavit ut omnes ita familias suas 
continerent, ut non modo armati dam- 
num nemini darent, verum etiam la- 
cessiti, jure se potius quam armis de- 
fenderent. Et cum scirent de damno 
legem esse Aquiliam, tamen hoc ita 
existimavit, aput maijores nostros cum 
et res et cupiditates mjnores essent, 
et familie non magne magno metu 
continerentur, ut perraro ficret ut ho- 
mo occiderctur, idque nefarium et sin- 
gulare facinus putaretur ; nihil opas 
fuisse de vi coactis armatis- 
que hominibus, Quod eniin psu non 
veniebat, de eo siquis leyem aut iudi- 
cium constitueret, non tam prohibere 
videretur, quam alivout re. His tem- 
poribus cum ex bello diuturno atque 
domestico res in eam consuetudinem 
venisset, ut homines minore religione 
armis uterentur; necesse putavit esse 
an universam familiam judicium dare, 
quod a. familia factum diceret iure : 
et Reciperatores dare, ut quam pri- 
mum res iudicaretur et poenam gra- 
viorem constituere, nt metu compri- 
meretur audacia: et illam latebram 
tollere, damnum, si abstt, in- 
Jerri posse : ut privatd ipsi statuerent, 
quo tempore possent suo jure arma. 
capere, manum cogere, homines occi- 
dere. Cum indicium ita daretur, ut 
hoc solum jn iudicium venire viderer 
tur, ne vi hominibus coactis armatis 
vi damnum dolo malo familie datum, 
neque aderit INIURIA ; putavit 
se audaciam improborum sustulisee, 


cum spem defensionis nullam relinquis- 


set. 


. The last portion is seat, and con- 
. tains one of the lasf fragmenta of the 
orations pro Flacco. 


f 


Original Cambrian Narrative of Cx- 
sar’s Invasion of BRITAIN. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
SIR, 


HAVE sent, for preservation in your 

valuable Magazine, a great liter- 
ary curiosity. It is an account of 
Cesar’s Invaston of Britain, from 
an ancient Cambrian MS., entitled, 
“ The Cronykil ofthe Kyngis of Bryd- 
dyan,” (Britain, ) and which certain- 
ly tends to threw no small degree of 
light over that grand and eventful pe- 
riod of early history. This account 
ought in justice to stand by the side 
ofthe elegant and beautiful descrip- 
tions given by the warlike navigator 
in his commentaries, for the honour of 
those Celtic heroes who nobly stood 
the overwhelming power of Rome’s 
imperial glory. After detailing a 
variety of striking circumstances, the 
author proceeds : — 

At this time, Julius Cesar, the 
Roman Emperor, carried on a vic- 
torious war against various countries, 
and having conquered Gaul, and from 
thence, “* when he was on the coast 
of the sea of Ruten,” seen Britain, 
“‘ towards the west,”” he made inqui- 
ries as to the opposite country and its 
inhabitants ; and when he received 
the information as to both, ** This na- 
tion, said he, is of the same origin as 
we Romans; both are of the Tro- 
jan race; for we are derived from 
/Eneas, who settled in Rome, and 
whose great grandson, Brutus, settled 
in Britain. 
country, I imagine it will not be a 
hard task for me to make jt subject 
to the senate of Rome, since they in- 
habit an island, and know nothing of 
war or arms.” Accordingly he then 
gent a messenger to Caswallon, requi- 
ring a peaceable submission of Britain 
to Rome, and the payment of a tribute, 
to prevent the shedding of the blood 
of those who were allied by their de- 
scent from their common ancestor, 

April 1816. 
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As Brutus subdued the . 
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Caswallon, indignant at such a 
message, ‘¢ peremptorily refused to 
comply with it, and wished him to 
know, that, as Brutus and his family 
had from country to country come 
and settled in Britain to avoid sla- 
very, and found freedom here, so 
therefore they would now maintain it 
against all who should attempt to © 
violate Caswallon therefore 
wrote as follows :— 

Caswallon to Cesar, the Roman 
General: * Be it known to you, that 
I am astonished in learning that the 
excessive avarice of the Romans can- 
not even suffer the inhabitants of an 
island, remote as this, and surround- 
ed by a perilous sea, to live in peace, 
but would levy a tribute on us who 
have hitherto lived in freedom.— 
Cesar—it is the more disgraceful to 
yourself, as we acknowledge in Aineas 
a common ancestor. Lay then a- 
side your thoughts of enslaving us.— 
Be assured that, in defence of our 
freedom and our country, we will 
maintain. the contest till death, rather 
than suffer you to oppress Britain, if, 
as you announce to us, you should 
come hither.” 

Cesar, as soon as possible after he 
had read the answer of Caswallon, 
prepared his ships, set sail, and came 
to the confluence of the Thames, near 
which he landed ; and Caswallon, to 
oppose him, came attended 24 Ny- 
niaw, his brother; Averwy, his ne- 
phew and earl of London ; jp ena 
earl of Cornwall; Caradoc, king of 
Albany; Gwerthaed, king Gwynedd, 
(North Wales) ; Rhuddhael, king of 
Dyfed, (South Wales); and Bell the 
master of the palace, and all their 
forces. When they reached the castle 
of Doral, they found the enemy en- 
camped on the shore. An immediate 
attack was resolved on, and the car- 
nage was great on both sides. Ny- 
niaw, having encountered Cesar him- 
self, ‘* rejoiced in the opportunity. of 
engaging with one of whose fame, he had 
heard so much;” and Cesar, enraged 

by 
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by the length of the conflict, aimed 
with all his might at the head of Ny- 
niaw a blow, which Nyniaw received 
on his shield; andthe sword stuck so 
fast in the shield, that in the drift of 


the combat Ceasar could not disengage 
it. Wher Nyniaw was possessed of 


the sword, none could withstand him: 


and having met with Libienus, an 


officer of rank, he slew him. In this 
battle the greater part of the Romans 
were slain, “ so that one might have 
walked over the carcases for thirty 


land lengths without touching the 


ground.” Cesar himself fled with 
disgrace, and with much difficulty ; 


and when the people of Gaul heard it | 


reported, that he had suffered a de- 
feat, they rese against him, in the 
hope of shaking off his power, and ex- 
pelling him, for they had heard that 
the ships of Caswallon were pursuing 
him. But Cesar, by distributing a 
profusion of money amongst the chiefs, 
and liberating all captives, prevailed 
on the Gauls to remain quiet. 
Caswallon, after the victory, -re- 
turned to London, and with him his 
associated chieftains, in order to give 


. thanks to the gods for their success, 


On the fifteenth day following, Ny- 
niaw died of the wound in his head, 
and was buriednearthe northern gate, 
and with him the sword, which was 
called the Ruddy Death, because the 
wound made by it was mortal. At 
this time Caesar began to build the 
fort of Odina, lest the Gauls should 
a second time repel him. 

Two years after this event, the fort 
being now built, Cesar collected a 


force with the intention of avenging. 


himself for his repulse from Britain ; 


and Caswallon apprized of it, set iron 


stakes, of the thickness of a man’s 


thigh, in the channel of the Thames, 


so that Cesar’s ships, striking un- 
awares upon them, sunk, and thou- 
sands of themen were drowned. Those 
who could gain the land, were attack- 
ed vigorously by Caswallon at the 
head of all the British youth, and af- 


ter a hard battle was overcome ; and _ 


Cxsar, compelled to fly, returned to 
the Wash of Moran, and from thence 
to the fort of Odina, which he had 
built through precaution. 

Caswallon, after this victory, invi- 
ted all the chiefs to London, where he 
celebrated it with sacrifices to ‘the 
gods, and sumptuous feasts. Thirty- 
two thotsand animals of various kinds 
were slaughtered on the occasion, 


‘“ and a part of these having been of- 


fered to the gods, the remainder was 
eaten, and constituted the feast.— 
Such was the custom of those times.” 
The festivities continued night and 
day, and were heightened by sports 
and pastimes. In the course of these, 
it chanced that Hirlas, nephew to the 
king, having engaved Cyhelin, the 
nephew of Avarwy, in tilting, was 
slain. This circumstance threw the 
whole court into confusion. The 
king himself was enraged, and insist- 
ed that Cyhelin should be tried by his 
own court. But Avarwy, fearing 
how the king might decide, opposed 
it, alledging that London was the pro- 
per place of trial for any offence com- 
mitted on the island, and to this he 
would consent. ‘The king, however, 
was determined to have Cyhelin in 
his own power, and Avarwy, aware 
of his intent, left the court and with- 
drew to his own territory, taking 
Cyhelin with him. 

When Caswallon was informed of 
this proceeding, “ be complained loud- 
ly to the remaining chiefs, that Avar- 
wy should, without permission, have 
left the court, and taken the murderer 
of his nephew with him,” and set out 
at the head of troops to ravage his 
territory. Avarwy thas attacked, 
solicited an accommodation with the 
king, but it was in vain. His next 
object, therefore, was to resist Cas- 
wallon, and for this purpose he sent 
to intreat Cesar to come to his assist- 
ance, promising at the same time his 
aid to Cesar to subdue the island.— 


But,as Cesar and his council did not 


think 


| 
a 
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think fit to come to Britain on the 
mere professions of Avarwy, this 
prince sent Cynan, his son, and 32 
sons of chieftains as hostages. Caesar 
therefore prepared his ships, and came 
and landed at the port of Rwydon, 
where he was received hy Avarwy 
with great respect. 

Caswallon was surrounded by the 
Romans, says the history, and unable 
to bear the suflerings of famine, made 
his peace, by means of Avarwy, who, 
** though he had promised his assist- 
ance for reducing the island, did not 
mean its destruction.” Many thin 
render this history credible. That 
Cesar was considered as having turn- 
ed fis back to the Britons, the verses 
ef Lucan witness: and that his own 
account of transactionson the island is 
confused, is certain, though we should 
not adopt the language of Suetonius, 
who says, Commentaries suos parvum 
integra fide composuisse, his Commen- 
taries were written with little atten- 
tion to truth. A. C. 


Epitaphs and Inscriptions. . 


QN 2 brass plate in the church of 
St Albans, is the following quaint 
epitaph— 


Jesu Crystu, Marie’s Sun, 
Have mercy on ye Soul of John Standun. 


On Sir Francis Bacon, Lord Veru- 
lam, in the same church—from the 
Latin of Sir Henry Wotton: 


FRANCIS BACON, 
Baron of Verulam, Viscount St Albans, 
Or, by more Conspicuous Titles, 
‘The Light of Science, Eloquence of Law, 
Sat thus, 
Who, after all Natural Wisdom and Seercts 
of Civil Life he had unfolded, Nature’s © 
laws fulfilled, let compounds 
be dissolved ! 
in the year ef our Lord 1626, of his age 66. 


_ Of such a man, that the memory might 
remain, 
Tuomas Meautys, 
Living, his Attendant; Dead, his 
Placed this Monument, 
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The church -yard- of Stepney -had 
acquired celebrity even in the days of 
Addison, who has introduced into his 
Spectator, Vol. VIL. No. 518, a very 
flattering account of the pathos and 
simplicity of the epitaphs in thts 
church-yard above every other in Eng- 
land. The following, says he, has 
something uncommonly simple and 
pathetio— 

Here Thomas Saffin lies interr’d—Ah, why t 
Born in New England, did in London die; 
Was the third son of eight, begot upon 
His mother Martha, by his father John. 
Much favour’d by his Prince he ’gan to be, 
But nipt by Death at th’ age of twenty-three. 
Fatal to him was that we small pox name, 
By which his mother and 2 brethren came 
Also to breathe their last, nine years before, 
And now have left their father, to deplore 
The loss of all his children, with his wife, 
Whe was the joy and comfort of his life. 
Deceased June 18. 1687, 

This tomb, formerly of the altar 
kind, but now completely sunk into the 
earth, and obscured by weeds, is at a 
small distance from the 5. E. corner 
of the church. 

In the wall just below the great 
oriel window, on an elegant white- 
marble slab, adorned with a cherub, 
urn, volutas, palm branches, with the 
fellow armorial bearings—paly 6 on 
a bend, 3 mullets, Elton impaling a 
fish, and in the dexter chief point an 
amulet between 2 bends, with 
this inscription— 

Here lieth interred the body of Dame 
Rebecca Berry, the wife of Thomas Elton, 
of Stratford Bow, Gent. who departed this 
life April 26. 1696, aged 52. 

Bencath is the following inscription, 
quoted by the Spectator, and deser- 
vedly admired— 


Come, Ladies, you that would appear 

Like Angels fair, come dress you here ; 

Come, dress you at this marble stone, 

And make that humble grace your own, » 

Which once adorn’d as fair a mind 

As e’er yet lodg’d in womankind.— 

So she was dress’d, whose humble life 

Was free from pride, was free from strife 3 

Free from all envious broils and jars, 

(Of human life the civil wars ;) 

These ne’er disturb’d her peaceful mind, _ 

Which still was gentle, still was kind; s 
er 
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Her very look, her gait, her mien, 
Disclos’d the humble soul within. 
Trace her through every scene of life, 
View her as widow, virgin, wife, 

Still the same humble she, appears 
The same in youth, the same in years, 
The same in low and high estate, 

Ne’er vext with this, ne’er mov’d with that. 
Go, Ladies, now, and if you’d be 

As fair, as great, as good as she, 

Go, learn of her humility. 


On a grave-stone in the a 
to the memory of the celebrated Wil- 
liam Wheatly, who died November 
1683, are these lines— 


Who ever treadeth on this stone, 
I pray you tread most neatly— 
_ For underneath the same doth lye 
Your honest friend Will Wheatly. 


Under a stone, pretty much south 
from the church, are interred the re- 
mains of the Piigrim, as he was usu- 
ally called in his lifetime, with this 
inscription 


Here remains all that was mortal of Mr 
Roger Crabb, who entered into eternity the 
llth day of September 1680, in the 60th 
year of his pilgrimage. 

The following lines, nearly obliter- 

_ated, are engraven on his tomb— 


Tread, gentle reader, near the dust 
Committed to this tomb-stone’s trust ; 
For, while "twas flesh, it held a guest 
With universal love possess’d ; 
A soul that stemm’d opinion’s tide, 
Did over Sects in triumph ride : 
Yet separate from the giddy crowd, 
And paths, tradition had allow’d, — 
Through good and ill report he past, 
Oft censur’d, yet approv’d at last. 
Wouldst thou this man’s Religion know? 
_ In brief ’twas this—to all to do 
Just as he would be done unto ; 
So in-kind Nature’s laws, he stood 
_ A temple undefil’d with blood, 
A friend to every thing was good :— 
The rest Angels alone can fitly tell, 
Haste, then, to them, to him—and so 
Farewell ! 


Of. this singular character, Mr 


Grainger, in his * Biographical His- 
‘tory of England,” gives the following 
account ;— 

“ Dr Cheyne, who was an advo- 
cate for the Lessian diet, and men- 
tions the longevity of some of the an- 
cient Ascetics of the desert who lived 
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on that kind of food, probably nevee 
heard of this strange humonrist ; 3 or, 
if he did, had passed him over in si- 
lence, as a madman who seems to 
have destroyed himself by eating bran, 
grass, dock-leaves, and such other 
trash, as was comprehended within 
his pious plan of living upon 3/4 per 
week. If Crabb had arrived in Italy, 
he would undubitably have retired in. 
to the monastery of La Trappe *.” 

Built up into the wall of this once 
celebrated church, is a stone with the 
following inscription— 

Of Carthage wall I was a stone— 

Oh, mortals! read with pity ! 

Time wasteth all, it spareth none, 

Man, mountain, tower, nor city. 

Therefore, oh, mortals! now bethink 

You whereupon you trust, 

Since now such stately buildings, they 

Lie buried in the dust. 

Thomas Hughes, 1663. 

Upon Mr William Knight, mari- 
ner, was here born 1570, and died 
November 22. 1636. 

Mini 


* The little book of his Life, which now 
brings a most enormous price, on account 
of the valuable wooden Portrait prefixed to 
it, has the following curious title :—** The 
English Hermit; or, the Wonder of this 
Age; being a Relation of the Life of Roger 
Crabb, living near Uxbridge—taken from his 
own mouth, shewing his strange, retired, 
and unparalleled kind of life, who counted 
it a sin against his body and soul to eat any 
sort of flesh, fish, or living creature, or to drink 
any wine, ale, or beer: He can live with 
three farthings a-week: His constant food 
is roots and herbs; such as,‘ cabbages, tur- 
nips, carrots, dock-leaves, nettles, and grass; 
also bread and bran, without butter or 
cheese. His clothing sackcloth. He left the 
army, and kept a shop at Chesham, and hath 
now left off that, and sold a considerable es- 
tate to give to the poor, shewing his reasons 
from the Scripture, Mark x. 21. Jer. xxxv- 
** Wherefore, if meat maketh my brother to 
offend, I eat no flesh while the world stand- 
eth,” kel, Cor. viii. 13. 

A beautiful copy of this scarce and cu- 
rious book was in the library of his Grace 
the Duke of Perth, and came to the hands 
of a stall bookseller in town, from whom it 
was purchased at the Price of £.25, by @ 
London amateur. 
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Mihi vivere Christus et Mori Lucrum. 
Cease, labours ; rest, ye seas of cares and fears, 
Whose waves have toss’d me six-and-forty 

years ; 
And now go sleep, mine eyes, sleep here, 
till ye 
Awake, and my Redeemer’s glory see ; 
Sleep till my happy soul, rejoined may 
With recreated body live for aye. 
Tandem Portum. 


In St Edward’s church, Cambridge, 
is the following singular entry— 


And thirty-two a married wife, 
And ten a widow, then left this life. 


This was a well-known character 
in Cambridge, generally denominated, 
the Widow Bowman. She was de- 
cently buried in St Edward’s church- 
yard, August 18. 1762, aged 122 
years. 

On Palvacini, a Genoese, collector 
of the dues to Mary, of bloody me- 
mory — 

Here lyes Horatio Palvazene 
Who robb’d the Pope to lend the Queen ; 
He was a theife. A theife !—thou lyest ; 
*Cause why, he robb’d but Anti-Cryest : 
Him death with besom swept from Babrum 
Into the bosome of old Abram ; 

But then cam Peter with a club, 
And struck hym doun to Beelzebub. 


Elinor Gaskin said 
1650 She lived fourscore yeers a maid, 


From a MS. in the: possession of Sir 
John Crewe of Ukinton, in Cheshire. 


_ Orford’s Anec. of Painting. 


(To be continued.) 


Proceedings of the CALEDONIAN 
HorticuLTURAL SOCIETY. 


T the general meeting of this So- 

~ ciety, held on Tuesday the 12th 
March, (Henry Jardine, Esq. Vice- 
President, in the chair,) the prize of- 
fered for the best Brussels sprouts was 
awarded to Messrs. Dickson & Co. 
Leith Walk, and that for the best 
spring broccoli to Mr James Reid, 
gardener at Thurston. 

A report from the council of the 


Seciety was read, announcing, that a ployed for defending the Pre ace 


seal of cause, or charter, had been 
rocured from the Lord Provost and 


agistrates of Edinburgh, constitut- 


ing the Society a body corporate, with 


- all the powers and privileges common- 


ly conferred ; and that the principal 
city-clerks and keepers of records bad 
very handsomely made a present to 
the Society of the usual fees. 

It was mentioned, that a number of 
papers given in to the Society had 
been read at an extraordinary meet- 
ing, held some time ago for that pur- 
pose; particularly one entitled, Horti- 


cultural Gleanings, by sir Geo. Mac- 


kenzie, Bart. : an account of the ex- 
traordinary produce of a single pota- 
toe, by Mr Keith of Ravelstone : on 
the canker in fruit trees, by Col. Spens 
of Craigsanquhar: on the brown ap- 
ple of Buratisland, in a setter to Dr 
uncan, senior: on propagating the 
double rocket, by Mr Duncan Robert- 
son, gardener, Megyinch Castle : on 
the method of cultivating asparagus 
in France, by Dr Macculloch: on 
the improvement of broccoli, by Mr 
Wood, at New-Gardens : on preser- 
ving cauliflower plants, by the same 5 
and on destroying lichens and mosses 
on fruit trees, by Mr Thomas Bishop, 
gardener at Methven Castle. 

At the meeting on Tuesday the 
12th March, the following communi- 
cations were read :— 

1. On the construction of hot- 
houses, and the practicaility of em- 
ploying radiant heat, by means of the 
newly-invented patent grate, the fuel 
in which constantly presents a_uni- 
form red surface, by Sir George Mac- 
kenzie, Bart. | 

2. Notice concerning the culture 


of celery, by George Henry Walker, 


3. On the use of the refuse of flax- 
mills, as a substitute for oak bark, or 
stable dung, in forming hot-beds, by 
Mr Peter Barnet, gardener, Logie- 
almond. | 

4. Description of straw-nets em- 
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fruit trees, (with a specimen of the 
net,) by Mr James Macdonald, gar- 
dener at Dalkeith-house. 

5. On the preserving fruit, and 
on the structure of the fruit-room, 
(with a plan), by Mr George Saun- 
ders, gardener at Gordon Castle. 


At the same meeting, a beautiful 
drawing of a seedling apple, of pro- 
mising qualities, raised in the garden 
of Mr Dalyell of Liingo, was laid be- 


fore the Society. 


The following new members were 
on this occasion admitted :— 


Honorary. 
P. C. Carnell, Esq. author of an Essay 
on making Currant Wines, &c. dedicated to 
the Caledonian Horticultural Society. 
Ordinary. 
The Hon. Sir Alexander Hope, K. C. B. 
Williain Horne, Esq, Advocate 
Dr James Murdoch, physician in Edinburgh 
James Spence, Esq, writer in Edinburgh 
William Alexander Martin. Esq, W.S. 
Mr John Shanklie, Leith Walk Nurserics 
Mr George Brown, Fountainbridge 
Mr David Reid, nurseryman 
David Mitcieil, Esq. Frederick Street 
Mr Robert Dickson, farmer, Bangholm. 


Narrative of the Escape of Lorp 
NITHSDALE, 


HE followmg account of the es- 

~ cape of Lord Nithsdale is contain- 
ed in a letter written by the Countess 
Nithsdale to her sister, Lady Lucy 
Herbort :— first came to Lon- 
don,” says this Lady, upon hearing 
that my Lord was committed to the 
Tower. 1 was at the same time in- 
formed, that my Lord had expressed 
the greatest anxiety to see me, hav- 
ing, as he afterwards told me, nobo- 
dy to console him until I arrived. I 
rode to Newcastle, and from thence 
took the stage to York. When I 
arrived there, the snow was so deep 
the stage could not set out for Lon-. 
don, ‘he season was so severe, and 
the roads so extremely bad, that the: 


post itself was stopped ;—however, ] 
took borses and rede to Londoy 
through the snow, which was general. 
lv above the horses girth, and arrived 
sife and sound without any accident.” 
The Countess was accompanied by 
her maid, whem she calls her  Deay 
Evans.” Ali hopes of saving the 
Earl’s life by petition having failed, 
she says she formed the resolution to 
attempt his escape, but opened her 
intention to nobody but her dear 
Evans.’ By bribing the ‘guards, she 
often obtained means to sce her Lord, 
till the day upon which the prisoners 
were condemned, and after that their 
friends and relatives were allowed, 
for the last week, to see and take 
leave of them. The Countess then 
goes on tosay, * By the help of Evans 
I had prepared every thing necessary 
to disguise my Lord, but had the ut- 
most difficulty to prevail upon him to 
make use of them; however, I at 
Jeneth succeeded, by the help of the 
Almighty God.” ‘The letter then de- 
tails the unfavourable turn of the Pe- 
tition to the Lords, on the 22d Feb- 
ruary, entreating them to intercede 
with his Majesty to pardon the pri- 
soners, ‘Ihe next morning,” con- 
tinues the Countess, “ 1 could not 
go to the Tower, having so many 
things on my hands to put in readi- 
ness ; but in the evening, when all 
was ready, I sent for Mrs Mills, with 
whom I lodged, and acqvainted her 
with my design. This was the last 
night before the execution. I told 
her that I had every thing in readi- 
ness, and that I trusted she would net 
refuse to accompany me, that my 
Lord might pass fer her. At the 
same time, I sent for Mrs Morgan, 
then usually known by the name of 
Hilton, to whose acquaintance m 
dear Evans had introduced me. 
immediately communicated my resolu- 
tion toher. She was of a very tall 
and slender make, so 1 begged her to 
put under her own riding-hood one 
that I had prepared for Mrs Mills, * 
sne 
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she was to lend her’s to my Lord, 
that on coming out he might be taken 
for her.” Qn our arrival at the 
‘Tower in a coach, the first I intro- 
duced was Mrs Morgan, for I was 
only allowed to take in one at a time. 
She brougitt in the clothes that were 
to-serve Mrs Mills, when she left her 
own behind her. When Mrs Mor- 
gan had taken off what she had 
brought for my purpose, I coaducted 
her back, and brought in Mrs Mills, 
who had the precaution to hold her 
handkerchief to her face, as was very 
natural for a woman to do when she 
was voung to bid a last farewell to 
her friend on the eve of his execution. 
[ had indeed desired her to do it, that 
my Lord might go out in the same 
manner. Her eye-brows were rather 
inclined to be sandy, and my Lord’s 
were very dark.and thick ; however, 
I had prepared some paint of the col- 
our of her’s, to disguise him with.— 
also brought an artificial head. dress 
of the same coloured hair as her’s, 
and I painted his face with white, 
and bis cheeks with rouge, to hide his 
long beard, which he had not had 
time to shave. All this provision I 
had before left in the Tower.” The 
Countess then proceeds to state, that 
after dressing Mrs Mills in a hood, 
she led her back through the guards, 
and addressing her by the name of 
Catherine, begged her to send her 
waiting maid, meaning Mrs Evans. — 
Having seen her out, she then return- 
ed to her Lord, and finished dressing 
him. She then brought her Lord 
out, ‘and affecting great impatience 
tor the delay of the waiting maid, 
begged him, addressing him by the 
name of Betty, to ran quickly and 
bring her. The guards opened the 
doors, and she went down stairs, 
pressing him as Betty, to send her 
maid to her, until he had cleared the 
door, on the outside of which Evans 


Was in readiness to receive him, and 


who conducted him to a place of 


safety. The Countess then returned. 


to the chamber, and began to speak 
aloud and answer herself as if in a 
conversation with her Lord, aiter 
which she went away, closing the 
chamber door behind her, She then 
proceeded to visit the Duchess of 
Buccleugh, and next the Duchess of 
Montrose, to whom she communicated 
the escape of her Lord. ‘The Iciter 
then proceeds and concludes thus :— 
‘When I left the Duchess, I 
went to a house which Evans had 
found out for me, and where she pro- 
mised to acquaint me where my Lord 
was. She got thither some few mi- 
nutes after me, and told me, that, when 
she had seen him secure, she went in 
search of Mr Mills, who by this time 
had recovered himself from his as- 
tonishment ; that he had returned to 
her house, where she had found him 5 
and that he had removed my Lord 
from the first place where she had 
desired him to wait, to the house of 
a poor woman directly opposite to the 
guard-house. She had but one small 
room up one pair of stairs, and a very 
small bed in it. We threw ourselves 
upon the bed, that we might not be 
heard walking up and down. She 
left us a bottle of wine and some bread, 
and Mrs Mills brought us some more 
in her pocket the next day. We sub- 
sisted on this provision from Thursday 
till Saturday night, when Mrs Mills 
came and conducted my Lord to the 
Venetian Ambassador’s. We did not 
communicate the affair to his Excel- 
lency ; but one of his servants con- 
cealed him in his own room till Wed- 
nesday, on which day the Ambassa- 
dor’s coach and six was to go down to 
Dover to meet his brother. My Lord 
put on a livery, and went down in the 
retinue, without the least suspicion, 
to Dover, where Mr Mitchell (which 
was the name of the Ambassador’s 
servant) hired a small vessel, and im- 
mediately set sail for Calais. The 
passage was so remarkably short, that 
the Captain threw out this reflection, 
that the wind could not have »rved 
better, 
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better, if his passengers had been fly- 
ing for their lives, little thinking it 
to be the case. Mr Mitchell might have 
easily returned without being suspect- 
ed of having been concerned in my 
Lord’s escape ; but my Lord seemed 
inclined to have him continue with 
him, which he did, and has at present 
u good place under our young master.” 

‘“* This is as exact, and as full an 
accouat of this affair, and of the per- 
sons concerned in it, as I could pos- 
sibly give you, to the best of my me- 
mory, and you may rely on the truth 
of it. 

I am, with the strongest attach- 
ment, my dear sister, your’s, most af- 
fectionately, 

WinirreD NITHSDALE.” 
Champion. 


On Impediments of Speech. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
SIR, 


your useful work has so often 
been made the vehicle of intelli- 
gence respecting institutions of public 
utility, for recommending improve- 
ments, and suggesting remedies for 
existing evils and inconveniences, 
and the good eflects which have in 
many instances followed, have been 
such, that | am induced to endeavour 
to call the attention of such of your 
numerous readers, as it may concern, 
to an institution, new, I believe, in 
this part of the country—lanudable in 
itselt—successful hitherto — and of 
which I can, from my own certain 
knowledge, speak with confidence. 

Tnstitutions for the imstruction of 
the blind, and the deaf and dumb, 
have, in various places, been patroni- 
sed as they ought; but there is aho- 
ther calamity, less severe indeed, but 
very common, and very detrimental, 
which has met with less sympathy and 
Jess attention among us than it deser- 
ved; and I believe Mr G. R. Clarke, 


teacher of elocution in Edinburgh, 
is the first, in this part of the coun- 
try, who has, in any particular 
manner, devoted his study, and suc. 
ceeded in the: attempt, of curing im- 
pediments of speech, such as have 
been hitherto considered as incurable, 
and as disqualifying the persons af- 
flicted with them, not only for most of 
the more liberal pursuits of public 
life, but even for the comfortable en- 
joyment of social converse, and the 
more rational recreations of the mind 
among their friends. Young persons 
Jabouring under this infirmity, what- 
ever their natural abilities and dispo- 
sitions may be, have little encourage- 
ment to learn what they are debarred, 
by an imperfection of utterance, from 
communicating, and little relish for 
society in which they must appear to 
so much disadvantage. For the learn- 
ed professions, they must be altoge- 
ther incapacitated ; and even in the 
ordinary business of life, and their 
common intercourse with the world, 
they are subjected to continual cha- 
grin and mortification—which, in 
most cases, produces a nervous jrrita- 
bility that greatly increases the evi! 
from which it arises. The hopeless- 
ness of success palsies the energies of 
the mind, as well as impairs the health 
of the body ; and thus, many valuable 
individuals are in a great measure 
lost to themselves and the world, 
merely because they do not know 
that the difficulties they labour under 
are surmountable. Those who have 
the best talents, and most sensibility, 
always suffer most. | 

It cannot, then, but be agreeable 
to the parents of such children, who 
have seen their fairest prospects biast- 
ed, by this bar to their progress in life, 
to be told that their situation, in a!! 
cases not connected with mental im- 
becility, admits of relief, and in al- 
most ali cases, of a radical and per- 
fect cure. All the persons who have 
come under Mr Clarke’s care, during 


the short time he has been engaged in 
at 
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that way, have been either completely 
cured, or are in a progressive state 
of improvement. I have myself the 
pleasure of knowing two very promt- 
sing young gentlemen, one of whom, in 
the short space of four months, so en- 
tirely got the better of a most painful, 


embarrassing, and mortifying difheul-. 


ty of articulation, that no trace of it 
vemained, either in his reading or 
speaking ; and I lately had two hours 
conversation with the other, who gave 
a most interesting detail-of the state 
of misery, discouragement, and de- 
pression, in which he had lived from 
the age of six years, at which time he 
lost almost entirely the power of ut- 
terance in consequence of a fright, 
which was enough to have killed any 
child, and which threw one of his 
companions into a fever, of which he 
was long expected to die. During 
the whole conversation, he spoke free- 
ly and at his ease, except that in one 
instance, when describing the nature 
of his difficulties, (owing to a very 
natural association), he hesitated a lit- 
tle, but presently recovered himself, 
and went on as before. IL was exceed- 
ingly interested by the lively manner 
in which he described his feelings, 
since he had got over the shy reserve, 
and nervous timidity, that generally 
accompanies this infirmity; and the 
new life both of body and mind which 
he -had gradually attained, with the 
revival of hope, and the triumphant 
consciousness of success. 

There is no mystery in Mr Clarke’s 
mode of treatment—it consists simply 
in gaining the confidence of his pupils, 
which his address and knowledge of 
human nature much facilitates, giv- 
ing them well-grounded hopes of suc- 
cess, and encouraging and seconding 
their endeavours. The results have 
shewn that his treatment is judicious. 

He gives lessons beth out and at 
home; and also has genteel and every 
way comfortable accommodation for 
three or four young gentlemen in his 
house, where the common conversation 
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of his fire-side is.in a mamner a con- 
stant lecture and exercise for his pu- 
pils. As a teacher of elocution, the 
public had lately an opportunity of 
judging ef his qualifications, from a 
public lecture delivered here; and 
the encouragement he has since re- 
ceived from some of the best judges 
who heard him, is the best proof of 
their confidence. 

If the insertion of this statement 
should induce parents and guardians of 
children labouring under such disad- 
vantages, to place them under his care, 
I have no doubt but you will deserve 
the thanks of many others, as well as 
of 

Your very humble servant, 


A Constant READER. 
Edinburgh, 21st March 1816. 
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No. II. 


On the Fairy Superstitions of the 
West of SCOTLAND. 


« Antiquam exquirite matrem.” _ 


To the Right Hon. the Earl of Buctan, 
the illustrious founder of our National 
Societies. 

My Lorp, 

JHE study of popular superstitions, 
though intamately connected with 
the history of the human mind, has 
in a great measure been neglected in 
this, and but partially investigated in 
any country. In those transmitted 
antiquities and legendary creeds we 
behold, as in a mirror, the manners 
and dispositions of that particular 
ple on which we turn a eye of in- 
westigation—it is there we behold the 
infant germs of society expand—it is 
there we mark the progressive advance 
of civilization and refinement, and 
according as the mighty features ~ 


| 
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this awful principle have advanced or 
receded, so much are we at liberty to 
judge of the stage or degree of intel- 
lectual greatness or barbaric ignorance 
which that country or kingdom exhi- 
bits in the scale of nations. If we 


descend tor a moment into the pro-— 


fundity of other years—into that al- 
most bottomless abyss, even there we 
may decry faint glimmerings of their 
manners, rites, and customs, by the 
aids of those very sepulchral lights 
which reason and religion had taught 
us to despise. Tradition has trans- 
mitted, with all the faithfulness of 
history, those vulgar orgies and. po- 
pular opinions which characterize the 
eras of our: warlike forefathers ; and 
in no instance whatever has more 
faithfulness been exhibited than in 
such venerable transmissions. In our 
progress through the shadowy regions 
of romance and superstition, the mists 
of antiquity gather round us, magni- 

ing every object till it becomes too 
prominent to be forgotten; and we re- 
tain the same reflective view of those 
mighty ruins that we do of a Persepo- 
lis or an Ecdbatan w the desert, or a 
city overwhelmed by the internal fires 
of agitated nature. Many of these 
once popular superstitions appear in 
the arena of history like mutilated 
statues, wherei we contemplate the 
beautiful symmetry and expression’ of 
one part, as contrasted with the hi- 
deous deformity of another.— Yet 
these tend to point out the impercep- 
tible gradations which have been made 
from the rude imaginations of Scaldic 
fiction, to the more sublime and in- 
teresting traits of “ Oriental Min- 
strelsie.”” Materials such as those, 
though of a transitory nature, yet by 
the tenacity ‘with which they.lay hold 
on the human mind, survive amid the 
shocks which have annihilated. na- 
tions, and desolated empires: That 
these popular superstitions and creeds 
have no small degree of influence in 


directing the operations of society, is 


manifest from every page both of an- 
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cient Grecian and Roman, as well ay 
Celtic history. On the one side we 
behold the Augur gazing intently on 
the quivering entrails of his slaughter- 
ed victim, and on the other the Auris- 
picie noting down, with the gravest 
precision, the flights of magpies and 
of chickens, Virgil, in his beautiful 
eclogue of Meelibseeus and Tityrus, 
hath seized upon the leading features 
of that superstition under which im- 

rial Rome was governed, in the fol- 
lowing lines— | 
mens non lava fuisset 
De Ceelo tactas memini preedicere quercus 
Sepe sinistra cava preedixit ab ilice cornix.” 

An oak scathed by the fires of hea- 
ven, the chattering oi magpies, or the 
raven’s croaking from an old hollow 
tree, were matter sufficient for the 
most solemn cogitations, and even of 
power to deter them from the senate or 
the field. Facts such as these serve 
to convince us of their remote antiqui- 
ty, as they have long outlived every 
trace of that source from whence 
they first derived their origin. Rug- 
ged and circumscribed, however, as 
this path may seem to the elegant and 
classical scholar, still it must be ac- 
nowledged, that many of the more 
sublime and beautiful passages, both 
in foreign and domestic literature, 
are founded solely upon these an- 
cient superstitions. The enchantments 
of Armida, the gardens of Alcin- 
ous, the spirit of the Cape, with the 
varied personifications of witchcraft, 
magic, and demonrie, give an irresist- 
ible charm to the pages of a Tasso, 
an Ariosto, a Camoens, and a Spen- 
ser, immortal as the language in 
which they. are .written, and have 
hung the temple of Occtdental Funcy 
with all the splendour of her magical 
creations, 

The most beautiful and interesting 
relict of that popular creed of super- 


_ 8tition which characterized the “ old- 


en time,” was the belief in fairies ; 
and inno part of the world was: this 
belief so fondly cherished as upon the 
wwestern 


> 
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‘western borders of Scotland. The 
idea of a diminutive, though elegant 
race of beings, endowed with super- 
natural gifts, is perhaps common to 
most nations; but none have arrayed 
them in all that lovely and animating 
spirit of jocund hilarity, that nearly 
angelic beauty of semblance, save the 
dwellers in that land of romance and 
chivalrie. There we contemplate them 
_as links in that golden chain connect- 
ing the mortal with the immortal na- 
ture; and ponder, with emotions of 
delight, over the tiny features and 
‘amusements of these visionary forms, 
the shadowy inhabitants of fairy-land. 
Deprived of all that cruel and malig- 
nant ferocity which characterize the 
Duergar, the Froddenskemen, or the 
Dives, of boreal and oriental supersti- 
tion, the border fairies were alwa 
dancing and making merry. No 
bloody or unhallowed rite ever seems 
to have marked their revels; and 
garrulous old age still loves to dwell 
upon the friendly deeds and intercourse 
of their * gude neibours,” the elves 
- and fairies, Arrayed in green, they 
assembled under the rays of the mid- 
night moon, on the southern side of 
some fine’sloping lawn, on the banks 
of a solitary rivulet, or the enchant- 
ing seclusions of a woody-girdled dell, 
—there, to the strains of mystic harps 
they bounded in the dance, or passed’ 
the moments in festive merriment and 
in song. This custom is finely allu- 
ded to by Scotia’s bard, in his inimi- 
table poem of “ Hallowe’en”— 
‘* Upon that night, when fairies light 
On Cassel’s downans dance ; , 
Or o’er the leys, in splendid blaze, 
On jingling coursers prance.” 

Their little coursers were decked out 
in gorgeous trappings—fine silver bells 
suspended from each teat of the plaited 
main, which rurig with every breath of 
wind, making the most enchanting 
harmony, as they rode in procession 
to their nocturnal haunts. They were 
always of exquisite proportions, and 
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beautiful in the extreme. Their ring- 
lets of yellow hair floated over their 
shoulders, and bound above their 
brows with combs of the purest gold. 
Their dress consisted chiefly of a man- 


tle of green silk, inlaid with eider- 


down, and bound around the waist 
with a garland of wild flowers. Green 
trews, buttoned with blobs “‘ 0’ gems,” 
and silver sandals, formed the under 
parts of their dress. Over their shoul- 
ders hung quivers of the adder skin, 
stored with arrows tipt in flame, A 
golden bow slung negligently over the 
left arm, and little scymetars of the 
same metal glittered at their sides.— 
The dress and appearance of these 


(little) tiny revellers is finely pour-— 


trayed in the following beautiful stan- 
zas, from a hitherto-unpublished poem 
in MS. 


“ Tiny their stature, tiny each feature, 
Yet are they graceful and fair ; 

Their eyes sparkle bright, as diamonds at 
_ hight 
And a strange lustre darts through the air. 


Little bells of heath from the simple wreath 
That round their shoulders twines, 

And a thread of light is the girdle bright 
That their owing robe confines. 


All sparkled with dew that robe of green hue, 
It was wove in the Gossamer’s loom ; 
Their purple wings shine of net - work go 
fine, 


In the moon-beam distilling perfume. 
With gold hair is slung, with gold hair is 
hung, 
O’er their left arms a golden bow ; 
And an arrow tipt with green of a dazzling 
sheen, 


Inagold quiver hangs below.” 


Thus accoutred, they mounted on 
steeds fleeter than the wind, whose 
hoofs of viewless p) int would not dash 
the dew from the ring-cup, or bend 
the stalks of the slenderest fern. At- 


tached to particular spots, which had . 


been held as sacred in the annals of 
fairy-land, they never exchanged them 


fer others, unless disturbed by the 


encroachments of mortal habitation, 
or torn up by the all- devastating 
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ploughshare.” Barnswark, a beautiful 


Ley hill of a conical form, in Annan- 
lale, has Jong been distinguished as a 
noted fairy residence, from the earliest 
ages, and which has not lost as yet 
any portion of its wonted sanctity.— 
Innumerabie are the tales which tra- 
dition has treasured up of this terres- 
trial fairy-land : children have been 
lored from their murses arms at the 
sounds of “‘elfin minstrelsie ;” “young 
virgins forsaken by their lovers have 
been gently decoyed into these subter- 
raneous abodes, and beyuiled of their 
sufferings by the tones of lutes more 
sweetly soothing than those by seraphs 
tuned above. These notices are also 
beautifally illustrated in ‘the above- 
mentioned MS, 


“* Mid that band she views, in robes of green 
hue, 
Three mortals youthful and fair— 
One, a mother fore’d to part from the child 
To nutse tiny babies there. 


And one an infant meek, on whose dimpled 
The tear yet glisten’d bright 
That its mother in joy dropt on the fair 


ys 
As she kiss’d him, and bade him * good. 
night.” 
On her own tender breast she had Jull’d him 
to rest, 
But forgot a blessing to say ; 
And at midnight deep, as she lay in soft 


sleep, 
The elves stole the sweet boy away. 


And a lovely maid, by a false vow betray’d, 
Had pin’d forsaken and forlorn, 


And wandering wide by the green hill side, 


To the land of the fairy was borne. 


.In a jess’mine bower, at the twilight hour, 
So sweetly her sorrows she sung, ny 
‘That the fairies sigh’d as the wild notes died 


For their woes are shar’d, and a rest pre- | 


par’d 
For that lovely hapless band ; 
‘But the thorn remains of their tankling 


_ In the regions of fairy-land.” 


A-yotng main from the banks :of | 
the Milk, having occasion to pass by 
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Burnswark one night about twelve 
o’clock, was surprised to hear the 
most enchanting tones of minstrel 
from the distant hill. With a roman- 
tic daring, peculiar to a Scottish 
when in search of love ad- 
ventures, he doff’d his clogs, (wooden 
shoes) and followed the sound. Qn 
approaching the eastern side of the 
hull, he discovered a splendid apart- 
ment, seemingly cut out of the rock, 
brilliantly illaminated with innumer- 
able gems, in the form of crescents aml 
‘stars. A green table, covered with a 
profusion ef daities, was placed m 
the middle of the apartment, from oil 
which a large cup full of wine, that 
sparkled like fire, was presented to 
eur adventurer by a female fairy, 
beautiful as imagination could devise. 
He partook of the cup, and imme- 
diately joined in-the festivities of the 
night, which continued till the day 
had dawned and the grey cock‘crown, 


when he was permitted to depart: The — 


wine conferred upon him the gift of 
foreknowledge, and guarded: him for 
ever after from the attacks of “ spell 
and charm.” 
At the approach of summer’ is held 
the grandest of the fairy festivals — 
Their merry minstrelsie, with the tinc- 
ling of their silver bells, and the hub- 


bub of voices, have kept the Scottish — 


villages awake on the first -eve of 
May. They placed branches of rowan 
‘tree over their doors, and gazed on 
the fairy procession from bencath the 
charm- fraught twig. This raide is 
described by an old woman of Niths- 
dale, in the volume of its ‘* Remains,” 
with all the characteristic naivetté 
and simplicity of the “good old 
tines.” 

“ I’ the night afore * Roodsmess,’ 
had trysted wi’ a neeber lass, 2 
Scots mile frae hame, to talk anent 


baying o’-braws at the fair... We had 
‘mae sutten Jang aneath the haw-buss, 


‘till we heard the loud laugh gs 
viding, ‘wi’ the jingling bugles an 
the clanking o” heufs. We bang’d 


UP, 


On her woe-entrancing tongue. 
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ap, thinking they wad a’ ridden o’er 
us; we kent nae but they micht a 
been drunken fouk gaun to the fair v 
the fore night. We glowr’d roun’ 
an’ roun’, an’ sune saw it semen 
wk’s raide ;’? we cour’ 

they passed hy. A beam o° 
light was dancing o’er them, mair 
bonnie than the mune-shine. They 
were a> wee, wee fouk, wi’ green 
scarfs on, but ane that rode foremost, 
and that ane was a gude deal langer 
than the lave, wi’ bonny lang bair 
bun’ about wi’ a strap, whilk glented 
like starnes. They rade on braw 
wee white naigs, wi’ lang swooping 
tails, and mains bung wi’ whusles 
that the wun played on. This, an’ 
their ain tongues whan they sang, was 
like the soun’ of a far-awa’ psa’m. 
Marion an’ me was in a brade lea- 
fiel’ whan they cam’ by us; a hie 
hedge haw-trees keepit them 
gaan throw’ Jonnie Corrie’s corn— 


but they lap a’ our’t like sparrows, 


an’ gallopped into a green knowe a- 
yont it.” 

In their imtercourses with mortals 
there was a benevolence and a digni- 
ty of character, which raised them 
considerably in the estimation of man- 
kind ; pod it was reckened “ unco 
sonsie” to live on terms of a friendly 
footing with them. A woman of Re- 
lief im Annandale was once sifting 
meal at the lonely mill of Cleughbrae, 
when a “ feat little body, as clean as 
a new preen,” came to her with a ba- 
sin of the most curious workmanship, 
requesting the loan of a little new 
“meal, e goodwife cheerfully com- 
plied, filling the basin as full as it 
could hold. In a few days after, one 
morning when she was throng baking, 
she was surprised as the comely little 
creature made her rance, sayin 

“ Gudewife, I’ve you back 
your meal; take this basin, which 
for. C courtesy shall henceforth ne- 
ver be toom ;” -waving, -as she spoke, 
a little white rod over the basin, and 
breathing three times -on ‘its con- 


tents, she departed ; and though the 


gudewife lived for many years after, 


she never had oecasion to wipe the 
bottom of her blessed basin :—hence 
the origin of that proverb, 
_ “ One good thing deserves another.” 
An old woman, who. lived in the 
ancient burgh of Lochmaben was.re- 


turning one evening from the Dum- 
fries fair, down the green hills of the 


-Carthat, when a lovely little boy, 
dressed in all the finery of fairy-land, 


came to her, saying, ‘ Coupe your 
dishwater farther frae your dore-step; 
it pits out our fire.” The request was 
complied with ; and plenty abode in 
the goodwoman’s house to the end of 
her days. 
There are chosen fields of fairy re- 
velry which it is reckoned “ unsonsie” 
to plough or to reap. Old thorn trees, 
or large stones standing.on end in the 
middie of fields, have always been 
held as sacred to their nocturnab 
sports, and preserved with the great- 
est care. A stone of this kind was 
once taken away from a fine 
meadow below Wisebie hill, in An- 
nandale, to make a threshold to a 
door. The stone was obliged to be 
brought back and placed in its former 
situation ; as the person who had been 


the cause of its removal was continu- 


ally assailed by the ‘most. piteous la- 


mentations, as of children exclaiming, 
“ Ho, Robin Smith ! 


weel agen.” 

“ Their love of mortal commerce, 
(for they seem to have been enthusi- 
astically fond of mankind,) prompted 
them to have their children suckled 
at earthly breasts. The favoured 
nurse was chosen from healthy, ruddy- 
complexioned beauty, and one ey 4 
way approved of. by mortal eyes. 


fine young woman of Nithsdale, when 


first made a mother, was sitting. sing- 
ing and rocking her child-in her cot- 
tage, when a lady made her appear- 
ance, richly dressed, covered with 


gie’s back our 
trysting-stane, if e’er you wis’ to do 
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fairy mantle. She held a beautiful 
infant in her arms, swaddled in green 
silk. ** Gi’e my bonny thing a suck,” 
said the fairy. The young woman, 
conscious to whom the child belonged, 
took it kindly in her arms, and laid 
it to her breast. The lady instantly 
disappeared, saying, “* Nurse kin’, an’ 
ne’er want.” The young mother 
nurtured the two babes, and was al- 
Ways astonished when she awoke at 
finding the richest suits of apparel for 
both children, with meat of a most 
delicious flavour, which tasted like 
loaf mixed with wine and honey. It 


posessed mere miraculous properties 


than the manna of the wilderness,— 
preserving its relish even over the 
seventh day. On the approach of 
summer, the fairy lady came to see 
her child, Lt bounded with joy when 
it beheld her. She was much delight- 
ed with its freshness and activity. 
‘Taking it in her arms, she bade the 
nurse follow. Passing through some 
scroggy wouds, at the foot of a beau- 
tiful green hill, they walked mid-way 
up. On ixs sunward slop a door open- 
ed, disclosing a splendid porch, which 
they entered, and the turf closed be- 
hind them. ‘The fairy dropt three 
drops of a precious dew on the nurse’s 
left eyelid, as they entered the en- 
chanting boundaries of fairy-land.— 
It was watered by fine flowing ri- 
vulets, and yellow with corn, The 
fairest trees enclosed its fields, la- 
den with fruits, and dropping honey. 
The nurse was rewarded with exhaust- 
less treasures of raiment and of me- 
dicine, which could restore mortal vi- 
gour when gone, or heal the deadliest 
wounds. She then dropt a drop of 

n dew over her right eye, and 
bade her look. Slie beheld many of 
her lost friends and acquaintances do- 
ing menial drudgery, reaping the corn, 
and gathering the fruits of fairy-land. 
This, said the lady, is the punishment 
of evil deeds. She then passed her 
hand: over her eye, and restored its 
mortal faculties. The nurse was con- 


ducted to the porch; but had the 
address to secure the heavenly salve. 
She lived and enjoyed the gift of dis. 
cerning ‘these earth - visiting spirits, 
till she was mother of many children : 
but happening to meet her former be- 
nefactress one day, she attempted to 
shake hands with her. * What e’e 
d’ye see me with?” said the lady. 
* Wi’ them baith,” was the reply, 
The fairy breathed on her eyes, and 
even the power of the box failed to 
restore their gift again *.” 

Tradition bas arrayed the fairy 
inhabitants of the wolds in gifts and 
graces—the high prerogatives of Hea- 
ven. Theirs was the power to mould 
the minerals of their subterranean 
kingdom into mortal forms, endowed 
with every seeming ornament of beauty 
and of life—to clothe the sculpture of 
their hands in flesh and blood, and 
breathe animation through its flexile 
frame. ‘They are also said to have 
had the power of changing with a 
breath the finest infant features, ren- 
dering them loathsome, haggard, and 
deformed. To cure one of these fairy- 
blighted blossoms, the following re- 
cipe was generally resorted to in the 
years of old. 

The child is undressed, and laid 
out in unbleached linen, new from 
the loom; water is brought from a 
sacred well, without speaking, an 
hour before the sun rises, ina pitcher 
wet for the first time; the child is 
then washed, and its clothes sprinkled 
by the hands of a virgin ; repeating 
at every sprinkling, “* Holy, holy, holy 
He—look wi’ mercy upon thee !”’ in- 
scribing, at the same time, the st 
of the cross upon its forehead. This 
repeated three different times, will 
restore the child to its wonted vigour. 

But matron knowledge has fre- 
quently been known to have baffled 
every fitful charm and way - word 

spell 
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spell by experiments and incantations, 
at which mortality shudders, When 
one of these. elfin forms was substitu- 
ted for a son or daughter of the chil- 
~ dren of mankind, the chimney top was 
covered up; every inlet barred and 
closed, that not a breath of wind could 
enter. ‘The fire was roused into a 
furnace, then, without mercy, the elf 
was thrown into the heart of the glow- 
ing embers, whilst it uttered the most 
piercing unearthly yells. Ina mo- 
ment the faries would be heard moan- 
ing at every avenue, pleading piteous- 
ly for their offspring; the mother of 
the lost child frequently exclaiming 
from within, “ 1’ the name of the 
Most High, bring back my beirn !” 


The windows would then fly open. 


with a dreadful crash ; the child be 
laid unhurt upon its mother’s lap, 
while its unnatural changeling would 
fly up the chimney with a wild ter- 
rific laugh. 

Those beautiful queen lawns and 
verdant hillocks, the immemorial 
haunts of elfin millions, when once 
cut by the scythe, or turned by the 
ceased to be resorted, or 

eld in secret repute by them ever 
after. A farewell of this nature is said 
to have taken place when the Annan 
common was divided, afew years ago, 
and their recesses intruded upon by 
the sickle and the scythe. The sun 
Was setting on a fine summer evening, 
the breeze sighed gently through the 
waving broom, and the distant Solway 
rolled on the view like a sheet of fu- 
sed gold; suddenly the most entrancing 
tones of elfin minstrelsie were heard 
by the peasants returning from their 
toil: they stood to listen, when, on the 
side of a green height called the Cairne 
of Creka, appeared a procession of 
thousands of small personages habited 
in green, freckled with light. They 
circled the heights three times. singing, 

“* Creka’s heights, sae wild, sae fair, 

Adieu, adieu, for ever mair!” | 
and instantly vanished, with a shrill, 
plaintive noise. Lia} 


These superstitions have been sei- 
zed upon by the minstrel of the bor- 
der, and interwoven into a beautiful 
drapery, which still decorates the 
ancient remains of feudal grandeur, 
and gives a lasting tendency to the 
fabulous narratives of tilts and tour- 
naments, romance and chivairie.— 
Mr Scott, in his minute introduction 
to the beautiful fairy tale of ‘lam 
Linn, has thrown great light upon 
this subject, tracing their origin and 
descent, from the first of days, down 
to the lingering superstitions of recent 
times: but in this he seems to have 
been entirely unacquainted with the 
genuine characteristics of. the west 
border fairy. His elfin marauders 
are universally of a capricious, malig- 
nant disposition, unforgiving and re- 
vengeful. The occidental fairy was 
of a quite different nature—muild, ge- 
nerous, forgiving, and easy to be pro- 
pitiated: they mingled in the assem- 
blies of mortals, and frequently per- 
formed the kindest acts of benevo- 
lence; would overlook a thousand 
improprieties, if springing from a le- 
vity, not a barbarity of disposition. — 


These superstitions have given rise 


to several of the most beautiful stan- 
zas in English poetry ; and of course 
merit delineation in a work of this 
nature, whose chief end is merely to 
investigate the origin and progress of 
society, through the various stages of 
arts, arms. and superstitions, as con- 
nected with the history of these ages 
I have undertaken to delineate. 

Edinburgh, Irving. 
March 10. 1816.4: 

(Lo be continued.) 


Account of the present Dispute between 
the Kast Inp1a Company and 
_ the Government of CHINA, 


HE existing disputes between the 
Viceroy of Canton and the Com- 


mittee of Supercargoes of the baste - 
India Company, which the latest ac-. 


counts 
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counts -leave unsettled, and the ap- 
proaching departure of the British 
embassy to Pekin, naturally invite 
the public curiosity concerning the 
causes of quarrel. ‘These are given 
with different circumstances, more or 
less favourable io the one side or the 
other, Upon a perusal of the follow- 
ing counterstatements, it appears, that 
the principles of general maritime 
and municipal law are involved in the 
questions to be decided; principles 
concerning which the reader will pro- 
bably conjecture that it must be dif- 
ficult to negociate with a government 
like that of China, at once so remov- 
ed from European habits and maxims ; 
so haughty m its demeanour, and so 
substantially independent on our in- 
tercourse. There seems reason even 
to fear, that the day may not be. far 
distant, when the United States of 
America will find the means to unite 
their interests with the politics of 
China, to the disadvantage of Eng- 
jand, as they have already done, and 
are prepared to do, with those of any e- 
nemy whom we may possess in Europe. 
Where should we be, if the Court of 
Pekin were to forbid the approach of 
our merchant-ships, and reduce us to 
receive Chinese goods through the aid 
of United States’ bottoms ? : 
On the one side, it is represented, 
that the potnt upon which the. local 
government at first chiefly rested its 
complaints, was an alledged violataon 
of the neutral rights of the Chinese by 
his Majesty’s ship Doris. Early in 
May, a boat belonging to the vessel 
proceeded to Whampoa, and boarded 
an American schoover lying in the 
river, This act was inimediately im- 
peached by the Viceroy as an unwar- 
vantable injury, and reparation for it 
demanded from the Committee. ‘The 
Committee, in various discussions 
with the Hong-merchants and the 
chief magistrate of Macao, urged, that 
they could not. be in avy way answer- 
able for the conduct of his Majesty’s 
shipsy ever the officers of which they 


possessed no sort of controul. This 
fair and. candid statement appears to 
have at first produced its due eflect, 
and to have opened a prospect of a 


speedy adjustment of the difference. 


‘This appearance of moderation, was 
however of short duration. The Chi- 
nese government advanced in its de- 
mands, and addressed the Commit- 
tee, in a memorial explanatory of va- 
rious supposed grievances, and insist- 
ing on the immediate departure of the 
Doris. Lts displeasure with the com- 
mander of that ship was greatly in- 
creased by a subsequent transaction, 
which, although adjudged by it an 
infraction of neutral rights, appears 
to be perfectly justifiable. The A- 
rabella of Calcutta having been cap- 
tured by the American privateer Ram- 
bler, was proceeding with her to 
Whampoa, when she discerned the 
Doris, and took refuge in the harbour 
of Macao. The governor. of that set- 
tlement, agreeably to existing treaties, 
ordered the Arabella to quit violation 
of the neutral rights of the Portuguese 
limits, and senta guard for her protec- 
tion until beyondthem. She was imme- 
diately afterward boarded by the Do- 
ris, when three British subjects were 
found on board of her. ‘The Chinese 
government construed this search of 
a prize vessel into the capture of an 
American in Macao roads, and strict- 
ly prohibited its subjects from supply- 
ing his Majesty’s ships with provisions. 
It was fully explained to the officer 
deputed to investigate this affair, 
that the Arabella was an Englisi 
vessel, captured during her voyage 
from Bengal to Sumatra, and that 
part of the crew were then on board 
the Rambler, by which she had been 
taken. ‘To the demand of the Vice- 
roy for the removal of the ships of war, 
the Committee urged, that the mea- 
sure could not be resorted to, without 
endangering the fate of many valuable 
Indiamen, and private traders hourly 
arriving in the river ; which, if de- 
prived of preteetion, would 
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ly fall a sacrifice to numerous Ame- 
rican privateers, on the station.— 
They further insisted, that it was 
manifestly unjust to admit American 
privateers, some of them filled with 
prize-goods, without question or de- 
mur, while English vessels of war 
were excluded from all the privileges 
of the port. Meanwhile, the Doris, 
while conveying two English vessels 
up the Bocca, and protecting them 
from the attacks of four American 
privateers lying there, was fired at by 
the Chinese ships of war. Captain 
O’Brien, having answered their fire 
from one gun without shot, and 
boarding the Chinese ship, demanded 
an explanation of this unprovoked in- 
sult. At first, no satisfactory answer 
was given, but the commander at 
length seemed sensible, that the A- 
merican vessels of war ought not to 
ride in a situation which enabled them 
to intercept and take English traders 
while entering the river. Never- 
theless, this circumstance was instant- 
ly reported to the provincial govern- 
ment, in terms calculated to impose 
on it the belief of a serious disturbance 
having been created by the Doris.— 
Several representations on the sub- 
ject were transmitted to Canton, but 
invariably returned unopened. About 
the middle of September, the Viceroy 
issued an order, prohibiting all sub- 
jects of China from entering the ser- 
vice of the British resident in the 
factory, and enjoining punishment on 
all persons violating this institution. 
In reply to this vexatious and unman- 
ly regulation, the Committee stated, 
that for more than a hundred years, 
the servants employed in the factory 
were chiefly Chinese, and that the fac- 
tory louses were incapable of con- 
taining the number of Europeans re- 
quisite for the due performance of the 
various duties of the factory. These, 
and some other representations, were 
made in the Chinese language, and 
immediately after presentation return- 


_ ed unopened by the Viceroy, with a 


April 1816. 
5 


declaration, that he would receive ad- 
dresses from the English only in their 
native language. ‘Lo the adoption ot 
this practice a most serious objection 
presents itself; for it is evident, that 
the sole reason for the Viceroy desir- 
ingy all papers addressed to him to be 


couched in English, is, that he may 


be enabled, through the medium of 
false translations, te forward to Pe- 
kin partial and garbled accounts of 
their contents. ‘To add to these in- 
sults, and glaring marks of contemp- 
tuous disrespect, the police-magis- 
trate, acting by the Viceroy’s orders, 
violated the privileges of the factory, 
by suddenly, and without previous no- 
tice, entering its precincts. Imme- 
diately after this, all intercourse be- 
tween the Company’s ships at Wham- 
poa and those of bis Majesty. at 
Chumpee was rigorously prohibited ; 
boats proceeding up or down the ri- 
ver were stopt, and several English 
ships, provided with regular port 
clearances, were fired at by Chinese 
men of war. But the resentment of 
the Committee appears to have been 
roused to the greatest pitch, by the 
seizure of a person bearing a box 
with the Prince Regent’s portrait, 
sent out by the Court of Directors to 
his Excellency the late Viceroy of 
Canton, who, while in office, had dis- 
tinguished himself by kindness to the 
English. It was by them suspected 
that the Vieeroy had orderd this 
person to be apprehended, in the hope 
of forcing from him the avowal of 


‘some pretended their 


part, against the safety of the Chi- 
nese empire. This conjecture does not 
seem ill-founded, when it is remem- 


bered, that at this time the Viceroy 


contemplated an open rupture, and 
was willing to show that he was jus- 
tifiable in adopting these measures of 
hostility against the English.— After 
mature deliberation on these and nu- 
merous other instances of oppression, 
all of which betrayed a striking hostili- 


ty to the English, and strong age 
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the Americans; and after making 
various ineflectual trials. to be heard 
by the Viceroy, the Committee deter- 
mined on appealing to his Imperial 
Majesty ; and, accordingly, in the 
beginning of October, issued orders 
for all British subjects to quite Can- 
ton within four days. hese or- 
ders were however, suspended, that 
a final attempt at adjustment might 
be made by the mission of Su G. 
Staunton. Having failed in this, the 


‘Committee acted on their orders on 


the 27th October. In the beginnmg 
of November, Sir G. Staunton, who, 
during the whole of the negociations, 
had acted as the representative of the 
Company, left Canton, accompanied 
by all the British subjects, the En- 
glish colours and ships, and the trea- 
sure. Previously to departing, he 
left with the local government a seal- 
ed letter, to be forwarded to the Im- 
perial Court at Pekin. This bold and 
decisive step, together with the re- 
ceipt of the letter, which it was un- 


safe either to transmit or intercept, 


intimidated the Viceroy, who, dread- 
ing a defalcation of the revenue and 
the consequent displeasure of his roy- 
al master, immediately deputed the 
Hong-merchants to follow Sir G. 
Staunton, and re-open the conference. 
They reached him after he had cross- 
ed the second bar, and, after produ- 


cing the Viceroy’s instructions, pre- 


vailed on him to return. This hap- 
d about the middle of Novem- 

r, at which period the written do- 
cuments stop. Some important con- 
cessions were subsequently made by 
the Viceroy ; the most momentous of 
which seems to be anacknowledgment 
of the right of the Company’s servantsto 
write their chops, or letters, 
in the Chinese language. On the 
other hand, it is understood, that the 
ittee withdrew their interfer- 

ence in the affair of the Chinese who 
had been seized by the local gevern- 
ment, and who, it is believed, was 
afterwards put to death. Still later 
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advices, however, are less favourable. 
An answer to the Committee’s «me- 
mozial to the Emperor has been re- 
ceived, in which the English are 
charged with litigiousness, their com- 
merce reproached with unprofitable- 
ness, and their departure from China 
pointed out as the most easy way of 
remedying their pretended grievan- 
ces. 
It is in the manner described, that 
the discussions are stated by the ser- 
vants of the Company. But the pri- 
vate British traders at Canton, a 
third party in this case, yet not the 
more entitled to implicit belief, en- 
deavour to place the subject in a dif- 
ferent light. The following is part 
of a letter from a merchant resident 
at Canton :— 


Canton, Nov. 10, 


Here is a business !—the whole 
British trade with China is complete- 
ly at an end,—for many months at 
least. I have put off writing to you 
until the very last moment, that | 
may give you the latest and best in- 
telligence. The Supracargoes have 
been negociating with the Chinese, 
ever since the departure of the Em- 
ma; and Sir G. Staunton, finding 
that he could make nothing of them, 
left town last night with Sir Theo- 
philus Metcalfe and Mr Davis, the 
only members of the factory that 
were up here. The causes of com- 
plaint and subjects of remonstrance 
on their part, are said to be numer- 
ous; but, I believe, none have come 
under discussion, as the point on 
which they have split with the Man- 
darins is said to relate solely to a 
Chinese, of the name of Ayen, that 
has recently been arrested, and con- 
demned to death by the people in 
power here. He was formerly a ser- 
vant to the foreigners that frequent 
this place, and was made a linguist 
about three years ago, and sent the 
season before last to Pekin, on a mis- 
sion to a Mandarin, who is one of the 
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Emperor’s privy - counsellors, and 


who, some years back, was viceroy 
of the province, and thought to be 
friendly to the English, He was 
there arrested, admonished, and sent 
back with the presents that he car- 
ried, after committing a most egre- 
gious act of folly, namely, that of 
urchasing a button of high rank*, 
for the sum of two thousand five hun- 
dred tales, or thereabout :—this, how- 
ever, was not known to the Mandarins 
at the timé.—In consequence of the 
mission, he has ever since been look- 
ed on by the Mandarins witha sus- 
picious eye. 
His arrest followed soon after this; 
and, on examining his house, the but- 
ton that he had purchased at Pekin 
was found. It also appeared, that he 
had six wives, and twelve other wo- 
men, belonging to his establishment, 
besides a retinue of servants, &c. 
wholly unsuited to a person of his low 
condition. He was therefore accu- 
sed of keeping them for the use of fo- 
reigners. The purchase of a button, 
by a person that has ever been in a 
menial capacity, is a high crime ac- 
cording to the Chinese laws; but, be- 
side this charge, there were others 
of atreasonable nature brought against 
him ; such as obtaining copies of of- 
ficial papers from the public records, 
and giving them to the English— 
crimes that it is said have been fully 
proved, and for the commission of 
which he has forfeited his head. The 
Committee, I believe, set out with 
demanding that she should be deliver- 
ed up to them; but, finding the Man- 
darins determined, and knowing that 
their grounds were untenable, soon 


changed them, and required that they 
should give a chop, or writing, stating 


that he was not to be punished in con- 
sequence of any concerns with the 
English. This the Mandarins would 
Rot consent to do, and the result is, 


- © A ball, or buéton, attached to the cap, is 
an honorary part of the Chinese costume. 
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that they are at variance.—The Com- 
mittee stopped all the Company’s 
trade from the first, and prevented all 
country ships, as well as those of the 
Company, from coming higher up 
than Lintin and Chum during 
the negociation, the business of. the 
ships at Whampoa has been occasion- 
ally interrupted by the Chinese—but, 
three days ago, a Mandarin was sent 
down to board them, and say that the 
trade was open to them, and all others 
that chose to come there, and conduct 
themselves in conformity with the 
Chinese laws and customs. The port 
is certainly as free now to all nations 
as it ever has been ; and the Compa- 
ny’s people might trade if they liked, 
but say they will not, unless the Chi- 
nese give in to them, which they most 
assuredly will not do. The determina- 
tion of the Supracargoes is said to be 
taken, and it is given out to be, a 
suspension of all British trade, until 
they receive instructions from India 
or England—the cotton-ships are to 
be sent to Europe forthwith, according 
to report—but I cannot believe this, 
nor will I, until I know that they 
have actually sailed. A reference to 
Pekin is talked of, and ships are to 
be sent off to the Yellow river imme- 
diately—but how are they to get there 
against an adverse monsoon, and du- 
ring stormy winter months—against 
the gales and eold that they will have 
to encounter, in the high latitude into 

which they will be compelled to go? 
One of the complaints against the 
Chinese is, that they occasionally take 
away our servants; and the Commit- 
tee say, that if they were to suffer the 
‘Mandarins to punish Ayen on the 
ground of improper communication 
with them, they would be constantly 
arresting servants on the slightest pre- 
text, and that very soon there would 
be no carrying on the Company’s, or 
any other business, from. the want of 
them. This, however, is altogether 
foreign to reason, ag Ayen.-was not a 
servant, but, if any thing, a spy —He 
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is said to have confessed his intimacy 
with the English, and that he has, 
during the several controversies be- 
tween the Committee and Mandarins, 
invariably advised the former to be 
bold in their demands, and not to fear 


the latter, as the trade and duties 


were great objects with them, and 
such as they would not relinquish on 
any account—that they had only to 
be firm, and they were sure of carry- 
ing their point in all cases. 

Sir George will probably get to 
Macao the day after to-morrow ; and 
I cannot but believe that the Commit- 
tee, when they come to think serious- 
ly and together, will resolve on re- 
newine their trade—whether they do 
or do not, however, the propriety of 
their conduct will remain a question, 
and the right of aliens to interfere, 
and even oppose the progress of jus- 
tice and administration of laws of the 
country in which they temporarily re- 
side, must be fully discussed. 


Biographical Account of the late 
Wituiram Roxsuncnu, M.D. 


Roxsurcu, Doctor of 


Physic, Fellow of the Royal and 


Linnean Societies, and late chief bo- 


tanist to the Honourable East-India 
Company, was born at Ayr, in the 
county of Ayr, North Britain, the 3d 
of June 1751. His parents were en- 
gaged in agricultural pursuits, which 
probably gave the first impulse to the 
inquisitive mind of their eldest son, 
in his early attention to the produc- 
tions of nature. Manifesting a deci- 
ded partiality for botanical research, 
and connecting with it a turn for che- 
mistry and pharmacy, he was sent at 
nn early age to the university of Edin- 
burgh, where he pursued his studies 
with such uncommon success, as to at- 
tract the particular notice of the late 
Dr Hope, then professor of botany. 
Che uniyersity of Edinburgh possesses 


‘Account of the late William Roxburgh, M.D. 


this advantage to medical students, that 
the professors make a point of confer. 
ring with their several pupils, and as. 
certaining their several dispositions 
and bent of mind. Young Roxburgh, 
in his occasional musings through the 
walk of the botanic garden, attracted 
the especial attention of his professor ; 
and to this circumstance it was chielly 
owing, that, at his own desire, an ap- 
pointment was procured for him as 
assistant surgeon on the Honourable 
East-India Company’s Madvas Estab- 
lishment, with a view to his prose- 
cuting the unbounded and hitherto 
unexplored field of oriental betany, 

——— juvat intactos accedere fontes 

Atque haurire, juvatque novos decerpere 

flores. 

Afier a few years devoted to the 
duties of his profession, as surgeon to 
2 regiment, the value of his occasional 
researches in his predominant study 
was felt by the government of Fort 
St George, and a botame garden was 
instituted at Samulcottah, under the 
immediate superintendance of Mr 
Roxburgh, as botanist. In the for- 
mation of this interesting establish- 
ment, he was assisted by the celebra- 


ted Keenig, who, dying shortly after, 


left the whole of his valuable manv- 
scripts, his Hortus Sicczs, and other 
rare collections, to his pupil, who had 
already well deserved them by his ex- 
traordinary zeal, indefatigable ardour, 
and the remarkable discrimination ot 
his judgment. It was during bis stay 
at this garden, that Mr Roxburgh 
arranged his intended publication of 
** Coromandel Plants,’’ formed during 
his residence on the coast ; and here, 
his high reputation being duly appre- 
ciated by the Court of Directors at 
home, he was transferred to the su- 
perintendance of the Calcutta betame 
garden, with the appointment of chiet 
botanist to the Honourable Company, 
which was announced to }jim in 4 


-most flattering letter, fixing him in 


the charge of that department, with a 


very munificent allowance. ; 
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In token of respect to his liberal 
patrons, Dr Roxburgh, who had re- 
cently been honoured with a diploma 
of M.D. from his alma mater, laid his 
collection of manuscripts for the “ Co- 
romandel Plants” before the Court, 
who were pleased to consuit that great 
naturalist, Sir Joseph Banks, under, 
whose advice and divection the work 
was published. ‘I'he limits of this me- 


moir do not allow of our entering in-— 


to a detail of the merits of this great 
undertaking, it being no less than a 
description and classification, accord- 
ing to the Linnean system, of all the 
most curious productions of the vege- 
table kingdom, discovered during a 
residence of many years on the coast 
of Coromandel—sutfice it to observe, 
that its publication, to use the words 
of Sir Joseph Banks, “ stamped the 
author’s character, as among the first 
of botanists since the days of Linne- 
us.”” Soon after this, Dr Roxburgh 
was elected a fellow of the Royal and 
Linnvean Societies, through the intro- 
duction of Sir Joseph, and Dr Smith, 
president of the Linnean Society. 

In 1805, he returned to England, 
for the benefit of his health, which 
had been greatly impaired by constant 
study, and by long pedestrian wander- 
ings under a hot sun, in search of cu- 
rious and useful plants. On more 
than one occasion he was known to 
have wandered forty miles in a morn- 
ing, over the immense mountains at 
the Cape of Good Hope; at another 
time, while being conveyed in his pa- 
lanquin between Calcutta and Madras, 
in the midst of one of the extensive 
forests that overhang each side of the 
road, he suddenly leaped from it, to 
the utter astonishment of the bearers, 
ran to the spot where he had marked 
a particular plant for which he had 
long searched in vain, and bore it 
back in triumph; like the ancient 
philosopher, who having, after much 
investigation, hit upon an important 
discovery, exclaimed in the enthu- 
siasm of the moment, sughxa, sveixe, 
** T have found it! I have found it !” 
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"to those who contemplate the oper- 
ations of mind, and feel an interest 
in tracing its phenomena, as develop- 
ed in the peaceful pursuits of science, 
these anecdotes will not appear futile. 
‘The day is at length arrived, when 
nations, instead ef applauding only 
the feats of arms, can listen to the 
still, small voice of philosophy, which 
teaches men all that is useful, all that 
is worthy of acquisition in civilized 
life. 

Dr Roxburgh was one of those bo- 
tanists who consulted more the useful 
than the curious in botanical know- 
ledge. He was impressed with a 


lively sense of its importance to the | 


healing art, and its subservience to 
the grand objects of pharmacy and 
chemical analysis. Probably his views 
in this particular were formed by ob- 


servation of the accurate knowledge 


of simples displayed in various cures 
by the native physicians, and their 
successful treatment; but his own ca- 
pacious and enlightened mind contem- 
plated a new field in sanative philoso- 


‘phy, and was filled with unbounded 


rapture in discovering a world hither- 
to unexplored by naturalists, and pro- 
mising the most beneficial ends to me- 
dical science. His discovery of the 
Swiettana Febrifuga, or anti-febrile 
bark, attracted the favourable notice 
of the Society for the Encouragement 
of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, 
in London, who elected him an hono- 
rary corresponding member of their 
Society ; and his several communica- 
tions upon the subjects of indigo, 
hemp, and other valuable products of 
the East, repeatedly procured for him 
the gold medal voted at their annual 
meetings. 

In May 1814, Dr Roxburgh re- 
turned a second and last time to Eng- 
land. Although in a dying state, his 


natural energy did not forsake him ; 
but he was proceeding in a new and 
most important work, to be termed 
“the Flora Indica,” after the manner 
of Sir James Smith’s “ Flora Greca,” 
being a record of all the plants reared 
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in the botanic garden at Calcutta, as 
well as of such as had been discovered 
during his residence in India, in addi- 
tion to the Coromandel plants. ‘The 
hand of death arrested his progress in 
the 64th year of his age, and depri- 
ved the world of a most scientific and 
zealous man, who would have adorn- 
ed even the chair of Linnzus, and 
have added new lights, had he lived, 
to European learning. 

We have dwelt thus much upon the 
merits of this eminent botanist, not 
with a view to blazon forth the deeds 
of one who sought philosophy in re- 
tirement, but to render his attainments 
familiar to the reader. Dr Roxburgh 
was a man of clear, distinguishing, 
powerful intellect, born with an un- 
common portion of native good sense, 
which he improved hy study and pro- 
found reflection. His mind was of 
the purest scientific cast ; and his loss 
will be lamented by all those who feel 
the value of great abilities devoted to 
useful purposes. 


New Iuformation relative to the River 
NIGER. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
SIR, 


OST of your readers, I presume, 

have heard, that two expeditions 
have been lately fitted out by Govern- 
ment, with the laudable view of de- 
termining that great and interesting 
geographical problem—the termina- 
tion of the famous African River, the 
Niger. On this account, 1 have read, 
with particular interest, some import- 
aut particulars regarding this river, 
in the curious travels just published 
in London, under the name of Ad 
Bey. All the early geographers be- 
lieve that the Niger flows to the west, 
and terminates either in the sea, or 
some large lake. Mr Park, however, 
ascertained, during his first expedt- 


tion, that, as far as Tombuctoo, its 


course is eastward ; and Major Ren. 
nell, soon after, endeavoured to prove, 
that it eontinues for nearly a thousand 
miles in that direction, and is then 
lost in the marshes or lakes of Wan- 
gara. This hypothesis was very ge- 
nerally received till the publication of 
Mr Park’s last journal; in which 
that lamented traveller advances an 
opinion, now pretty prevalent, that the 
Niger turns to the south, and joining 
the Congo, or Zaire, falls through its 
channel into the Atlantic. One of 
the expeditions has therefore been 
sent to the Congo, and the other to 
the Niger ; and should these two meet, 
the occurrence will certainly be one 
of the most romantic and interesting 
in the whole history of human adven- 
ture. 

Meantime, I think it may not be 
unacceptable to your readers to men- 
tion, that a very different hypothesis 
from any of those alluded to, has late- 
ly been advanced, in an elaborate ar- 
ticle upon Africa, contained in the 
First Part of the Supplement to the 
Encyclopedia Britannica ; and which 
receives a strong confirmation from 
the particulars regarding the Niger 
detailed in Ali Bey’s travels in Me- 
rocco and the East. The author of 
this article, by collecting a number otf 
scattered notices, endeavours to shew, 
that there exists to the eastward of 
Tombuctoo an immense lake, whiclr 
receives on one side the Niger, seen 
by Park, and on the other side, a dii- 
ferent river flowing from east to west, 
but which has always passed in Afri- 
ca under the same name of Niger or 
‘Nile of the Negroes. Now, Ali Bey 
tells us, that he received the following 
information from a merchant of re- 
spectability, named Buhdal, who had 
long resided in Tombuctoo. 

“ Tombuctoo is at the same dis- 
tance from the Nile Abid, or Nile of 
the Negroes, or Niger, that Fez is 
from Wad Sebu ; that is to say, about 
three English miles. This river flows 


towards the east, and in the interior 


form 


* 
| 
| 
| 
A | | 
he 
| 


wie 


‘forms a vast sea, which has ne com- 
municaticn with other seas. 1n this 


sea barks navigate 48 days from one — 


shore to the other, dealing in salt, 
&e.” 

This testimony must be allowed to 
be a strong corroboration of the ex- 
istence of a great lake, or inland sea, 
in the interior of Africa, which re- 
ceives the waters of the river Niger, 
seen by Mungo Park; and the fol- 
lowing information, which Ali Bey 
received from other Africans, seems 
also to fall in with the opinion of the 
writer in the Encyclopedia, that this 
Jake receives another great river, 
coming in a direction opposite to that 


of the river seen by Park, though, like | 


it, called Nile, in Africa. “ There are 
in the interior of Africa,” says Ali 
Bey’s informant, * two rivers, which 
both have the name of Nile ; the one 
passes Cairo and Alexandria, the other 
takes tts direction towards Tombuctoo. 
This river, like the former, rises in 
the Mountains of the Moon (Djebel 
iKumar), and loses itself in a lake.” 

[ shall not enter farther into this 
most interesting question; and shall 
content myself with having pointed 
out to such of your readers as are 
curious in the matter, where farther 
information may be found. It is cer- 
tainly an extraordinary circumstance, 
that at this day, the termination of so 
great a river as the Niger should be 
a subject of uncertain speculation ; 
and all must allow, that it is well 
worthy of an enlightened nation to 
have employed part of the public 
means and spirit of enterprise in fit- 
tung out expeditions upon a scale 
which must at any rate insure the ac- 
quisition of much useful knowledge, 
and may ultimately contribute to the 
extension of our commerce, and the 
diffusion of civilization among the 
barbarous but populouscommunities of 
the interior of Africa. 
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Unto the Right Honourable the Lords 
Commissioners of his MAsEsTY’s 
Treasury, the Memorial of the 
HIGHLAND SociETY of SCOTLAND, 
constituted by Royal Charter. 


HE ‘Highland Society of Scot- 
land, impelled by the most power- 
ful motives for the welfare of those 
countries which are, by its institution, 


more peculiarly placed under its care, | 


begs leave humbly to represent to His 
Majesty’s Ministers, that the laws 
now in force for regulating the distil- 
lation of spirits, and laying the duties 
thereon in that part of Scotland, 
which, in the Distillery Law, 1s call- 
ed the “ Highland District,” require 
a thorovgh revision and many altera- 
tions, in as much as the operation of 
these laws, instead of permitting the 
manufacture of spirits for the use of 
the people in a legal way, has been, 
in most places, found altogether to 
prohibit it ;—instead of raising a con- 
siderable revenue for the public ser- 
vice, which the inhabitants are very 
willing to pay, has only multiplied 
Excise Officers, and increased the 
public expenditure ;—instead of af- 
fording a fair and honest mode of con- 
suming the agricultural produce of 


the country, leaves it unsaleable in’ ~ 


the hands of the farmer, unless he 
becomes the abettor of smugglers, a 
partner in their risks, and a sharer 
in their precarious and unlawful pro- 
fits ;—instead of protecting the fair 
dealer in the enjoyment of his trade, 
exposes him to be undersold by un- 
licensed illegal competitors’;—and, 
lastly, Lecause the operation of these 
laws has most manifestly seduced the 
mass of the people from the steady 


gains of honest industry, to the ha-’ 


zardous and most pernicious pursuits 
of smugglers, (and this to the ruin of 
their circumstances, by seizures, pro- 
secutions, and fines), to the injury of 
their health and natural vigour, by 
nightly watchings, continual alarms, 
and by drunkenness, and ta the most 


| 
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rrreparable loss that can befal a free 
people, the subversion of all honest 
principles, by a constant and often 
successful practice of frauds, evasions, 
falsehoods, and even perjuries. 

These are not exaggerated state- 
ments, and the proofs of them are not 
difficult. The records of the Board 
of Excise will show, in how very few 
places within the Highland District 
distillers are legally established ; but 
that the number of illegal stills 1s 
very great, and bus been increasing 
for several years, though the number 
of seizares and prosecutions has in- 
creased in an equal degree ; and these 
records will prove, that the revenue 
drawn from legal distillers -is little 
more than sufiicient to defray the ex- 
pense of an increased number of Ex- 
cisemen, who, with all the rigour of 
the law, are inadequate to the preven- 
tien of illegal distillation. . 

The Officers of that Board can ex- 
plain the nature and the power of 
that temptation to illegal distillation 


which arises in most parts of the 


Highland District, from the impossi- 
bility of consuming the barley or bear 
crops in any other profitable way, and 
of procuring spirits for ordinary use 
m a legal manner, and which is uni- 
versally known to arise, throughout 
the Highland District, from the de- 
cided preference given over all Scot- 
Jand to Highland Whisky distilled 
by the Highlanders, according to 
their own ancient practice ; and hence 
the price of these spirits is greatly 
enhanced, and a sale is insured to it 
when smuggled into. the Lowlands, to 
the great injury of the Revenue in 
that district ;. while, on the other 
hand, from every information the So- 
ciety has been able to collect, the 
entered Distiller m the Highlands 


must be a loser by bis trade, if he. 


fairly and honestly complies with the 
regulations of the law of that district 


as. it now stands. 
Lastly, the Officer of Excise 


test allusirate the sed depravity of 


morals which has been introduced by 
these causes. 

The Highland Society has been 
drawn to the consideration of evils, 
which, in every point of view, are so 
vast in extent, and so big with dan- 
ger to the best interests of the coun- 
try, not only from the personal know- 
ledge of a great proportion of its mem- 
bers, but also from representations 
from many parts of the country, and 
particularly by a Memorial from a 
meeting of Gentlemen and Preprietors 
of most of the Northern and Highland 
counties, who assembled at Edinburgh, 
and deliberated on that subject last 
year (1807.) From these various 
sources of information, the Society 
presumes to suggest some things which 
may be useful in administering redress 
to the grievances of the country. 

ist, That in. order te suit the con- 
venience of divisions of the country 
of greater and less extent or fruitful- 
ness in corn, as well. as the various 
capitals of distillers, it may be per- 
mitted. to employ. stills of not, less 
than twenty-five, nor more than forty- 
eight gallons capacity, paying the pre- 
sent license duty per gallon. 

_ 2d, That under ene license, 100 
gallons of spirits may be worked off, 
for each gallon of the content of the 
still; and that no more than two such 
licenses. shall be given to the same 
distiller in one year. 

3d, That upon paying an addition- 
al duty of 7/- per gallon, it may be al- 
lowed to export with permit, into the 
Lowland District, 25 gallons of spirits 
for each gallon of the still’s content. 

4th, That if this privilege of ex- 

rt ke given to the Highland distil- 
er, the spirits made in the Highlands 
shall be subject to a duty of -/6 per 
gallon, in order to -preserve a right 
of survey to the Officers of Excise. 

5th, That the duties on worts and 
wash, and all the regulations respec- 
ting them, may be-repealed ; and, on 
the other hand, that-no- distillation be 
permitted in the Highland ag 
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from any other material but malt 
made from: barley or bear, except 
when the Board of Exeise (by 
virtue of special powers to be confer- 
red on it for that effeet ) shall, in bad 
seasons, and particular places, 
think fit to authorize distillation from 
unmalted barley or bear, the distiller 
always paying at least two thirds of 
the malt-tax for such unmalted grain. 
That the boundary of the 
Highland District may be reconsider- 
ed, and a new one adopted, upon the 


principle of ineluding all places which 


are in the same, or nearly the same 
local circumstances. By the present 
line, the districts of Kintyre, and Cow- 
al in Argylesinre,,and the Island of 
Arran in the county of Bute, are 
thrown out of the Highland District, 
although these extensive countries re+ 
quire the same provisions in favour of 
their distillers as the rest of the High- 
lands ; and it is believed there are se- 
veral tracts of country on the N. E. 
coast of Scotland in the same situation. 
_ In a matter so complicated, the 
Highland Society will not venture to 
be more specific in their suggestions : 
but the Society states, with confidence, 
that if the Highland Distillery was 
regulated so as to afford a market for 
the preduce of the country, and a 
supply of wholesome spirits for the use 
of the people, at even a high price, 
the smuggler would soon be regarded 
as acommon and publie enemy, and 
that pernicious practice of illegal dis- 
tillation would be at an end. As it 
is the bounden daty, so it is the anx- 
ious desire of the Society to contri- 
bute every assistance in rts power to 
promote such measures as the wisdom 
of His Majesty’s Government may 


devise for redressing this most serious _ 


grievance, which it again earnestly 
recommends to the consideration o 
the Administration. 


__ By order of the Society, 
Don. Mactacuan Secretary, 


_ Highland Society Hall, 
Edin. 4th March, 1808. 
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Report of the Committee of the Hiew- 
LAND SocrETy of SCOTLAND ; 
which ihe State of the Distillery 
Laws,‘ more especially as affecting 
the Highlands of Scotland, was re+ 

ferred for Consideration, by the 
General Meeting of the Society, 
held on 9th January 1816. | 


your Committee, in considering 

the subject of Distillation, are 
not swayed by any partial views in fa- 
vour of any particular district of the 
country, but wish to take up the sub- 
ject upon principles of general expe 
diency and poliey, as it affects the 
country at large, and the revenue.— 
With these views, they beg leave 
humbly to report, 

J. ‘Vhat illicit distillation prevails 
to a great extent in the Highland dis- 
tricts of the country; and that of 
late’ years, it has been gradually ex- 
tending its baneful influence into the 
Lowlands, and has found its way so 
far even as the border counties of 
Scotland. That this practice, and the 
traffic to which it gives rise, are gra- 
dually changing the character of the 
people, and undermining their morals; 
converting those engaged in it from 
being a sober, a moral, and well-dis- 


posed people, obedient to the laws, _ 


and useful-members of the state, into 
a peuple habitually living in breach 
of the law ; many of them outlaws, 
continually practising fraud, deceit, 
and violenee; holding in contempt 
the sanetity of an oath, living in fear 
of their neighbours becoming infor- 
mers, and therefore obliged to cor- 
rupt them by bribes, or terrify them 
by threats, into silence; and with- 


drawing themselves from the more so-— 


ber purstits of regular industry, and 
devoting themselves to this most pre- 
carious means of livelihood. . 

Il. That this trade prevails great- 
ly to the loss of the revenue, as a 
great expense is incurred in keeping 
up an extensive establishment of of- 


-, freers, which must, from the nature 


of the country, be quite ineffectual in 
preventing 
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preventing illicit distillation, even al- 


though aided by the cordial and ac- 
tive co-operation of the country gen. 
tlemen and tenants; and as no duty 
is paid, the loss to government cannot 
be estimated at less than £.300,000 
annually. ‘The illicit trader, indeed, 
has not only succeeded in gradually 
driving the legal distiller out of the 
market of the Highlands, but is also 
interfering in the market of the Low- 
Jands, in consequence of producing a 
more palatable beverage, and being 
able to sell it at a lower rate chan he 
could afford to do if he paid duty. 
III, That all the attempts which 
have hitherto been made to repress 
this trade have proved unsuccessful ; 
and the Committee are decidedly of 
opinion, that the only effectual way of 


_ preventing the continuance of illicit 


distillation, is by such a modification 
of the law as will permit and encou- 
rage legal stills in the Highland dis- 
trict; when it will become the inter- 
est, as well as the duty of the proprie- 
tors and their tenants, to dispose of 
their farm produce only to the regu- 
lar dealer, and to enforce the laws 
against illicit distillation ; while a 
supply of palatable spirits will be ob- 
tained for the consumption of the 
country, from which government will 
draw a corresponding revenue. 

IV. That for the purpose of encou- 
raging legal distillation, your Com- 
mittee offer the following suggestions : 

1, That there should be a free in- 
icreourse for spirits between all parts 
of Scotland, for home consumption ; 
and as the correlative of this proposi- 
tion, that the sa-ae rate of duty should 
be paid over the whole country, with- 
out distinction of Highland or Low- 
jand. That no preference is wished 
in favour of one district over the 
other; but, on the contrary, that such 
rerulations should be introduced as 
will put the one on a footing of fair 
equality with the other. 

2. That, in order to adapt the trade 
to the limited extent of capital in the 


r 


Highlands, and the circumscribed |i. 
mits of the market, law should an- 
thorize the licensing of spirit stills of 
the size of 50 or 60 gallons, permit- 
ting, however, a still of any larger 
capacity to be used ; the consequences 
of which would be, that such a num- 
ber of legal stills would be entered in 
proportion to the capital and demand 
for the manufacture, as would gradu. 
ally drive the illicit trader out of the 
market. 

3. That the inferiority of the grain 
of the Highlands, or the mode of ma- 
nufacturing it, enables the Highiand 
distiller only to produce 15 gallons of 
spirit instead of 18, from 100 gallons 
of wash; and, to make him pay duty 
for 18, tempts him to purchase the 
deficient quantity from the illicit dis- 
tiller; which, at the present rate of 
price and duty, is more advantageous 
to him than paying duty for the de- 
ficiency. ‘That, therefore, in order 
to remove entirely every encourage- 
ment for the illicit trader, the quanti- 
ty of spirit to be produced should be 
reduced to 15 gallons. 

4. But as this would probably lead 
to a system of restriction to prevent 
imported grain from obtaining this 
privilege, and as it seems undeniable 
that every system of restriction is in- 
judicious, and founded on false prin- 
ciples in political economy, your Com- 
mittee would rather recommend, that 
the whole duty should be charged on 
the quantity of spirit according to its 
strength, as ascertained by its weight, 
which is the principle recommended 
by this Society in the new system ot 
weights and measures—that all mea- 
sures of capacity should be ascertain- 
ed by weight. This would remove at 
once the necessity of producing a cer- 
tain quantity of spirit from a given 
quantity of wash, as the duty would 
only be charged on what was actually 
produced, and would leave each dis- 
tiller to use what grain be thought 
proper, and get what produce he could 


from it. | 
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V. The effect of these, or similar 
regulations, your Committee are of 
opinion, would gradually operate in 
putting down illicit distillation. It 
cannot be expected, that, in so rooted 
and wide-spread an evil, the success 
would be immediate, or that legal 
stills would at once be established all 
over the country. Many, however, 
would immediately be entered. The 
frequent changes in the law have made 
niany afraid of embarking their little 
capital in this trade ; but as they ac- 
quire confidence in its stability, both 
the number and the size of the stills 
would increase. Your Committee are 
decidedly of opinion, that, from the 
physical circumstances of the country, 
it would not be possible to eflect an 
universal change, unless stills as low 
as 50 or 60 gallons are licensed. In 
some parts of the Highlands, (those 
bordering on the Lowlands and sea- 
coast, for example,) there might be 
both capital and a market sufficient 
to establish and support larger stills. 
But in the interior and remote parts of 
the country, where the extent of ara- 
ble land is extremely small, and these 

rtions lie insulated from each other, 
surrounded by almost inaccessible 
mountains, cutting off all easy access 
with the low country, or with each 
other, the supply of grain would not 
admit of the erection of large-sized 
stills :—hence, if large stills only were 
legral, the illicit trade would continue, 
because only small stills could be ge- 
nerally used there, and the illicit tra- 
der would continue to be encouraged, 
as affording the only market for bar- 
ley, without which it would be impos- 
sible for the tenants to pay their rents. 
The consequence would be, that, pay- 
ing no duty, he would be able to un- 
dersell the legal distiller, and thus 
again drive him out of the market. 

As no duty can at present be drawn 
from the Highland district, whatever 
surplus duty is afforded by a stil! after 
paying for the expense of superinten- 
dence, would be a gain to the revenue. 
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The proprietor and his tenants finding 
a market with the licensed distiller 

for their grain, would deal no longer 

with the illicit distiller; it would be- 

come their interest to protect the 

trade of the person who gives them 

this market ; and it is the interest of 
this trader to prevent the interference 

of any other with his trade. He, 

therefore, becomes an informer against 

the illicit trader ; and he and the ma- 

gistracy of the country would alike 

assist the officers of the Excise in 

protecting the revenue, and also act 

as a most effectual compulsitor upon 

them to the diligent and incorrupt | 
discharge of this duty, which some- 

times is found to interfere with their 

interest. In proportion as the illicit 

trader is, driven out of the market, 

either new stills will be entered, or 

the former ones enlarged to meet the 

demand, till gradually the whole coun- 

try is supplied from legal stills; the 

illicit trade interfering no longer with 
the trade ofthe entered distiller, either 
in the Highlands or jthe Lowlands, 

and Government deriving full advan- 
tage from this source of revenue. 

VI. Your Committee is of opinion, 
that a short Memorial, founded on 
the above principles, should be drawn 
up, and forwarded to the Lords of 
the Treasury; and that it should be 
recommended to the counties who feel 
interested in this matter, also to pre- 
sent memorials to the Treasury on 
this impertant subject. 


J. H. Forres, Convener. 
13th Feb. 1816. 


Highland Society Chambers, 

Edin. 16th Feb. 1816. 
Ata meeting of the Directors of 
the Highland Society of Scotland, 
held here this day, the Earl of 
Wemyss in the Chair, the preceding 
Report was’ taken under considera- 
tien, and approved of. — Resolved, 
‘That a Memorial founded upon the 
principles of the Report, shall be pre- 
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pared and transmitted, in name of the 
Society, to the Lords of His Majesty's 
Treasury :—That the Report shall be 
printed, and copies thereof transmit- 
ted by the Secretary to the Conveners 
of the several Counties of Scotland, 
and circulated in such other manner 


as the Committee shall judge proper. 
Charteris, Wemyss § March, V.P. 


Account of the Ceremonies observed 
at visiting the sacred Temple of 
Mecca, with a Description of the 
WEHABITES, 


(From Ali Bey’s Travels, London 1816.) 


HE moment I entered Mecca, I 

performed a general ablution, after 
which, [ was conducted in procession 
towards the temple with all my peo- 
ple, by a person appointed for that 
purpose, who, as he walked along, re- 
cited different prayers in a loud voice, 
which we repeated altogether, word 
for word, in the same tone. I was 
supported by two persons on account 
of my extreme weakness. 

In this manner we arrived at the 
temple, making a tour by the princi- 
pal gate, to arrive at the Beb-es-selem, 
or gate of health, which they look 
upon as a happy auspice. After hav- 
ing taken off our sandals, we entered 
in at this blessed gate, which is placed 
near the northern angle of the temple. 
We had already traversed the portal, 
or gallery, and were cn the point of 
entering the great space where the 
louse of God, or El Kaaba, is situa- 
ied, when our guide arrested our steps, 
and pointing with his finger towards 
it, said with emphasis, Schouf, schouf, 
el best allach ef Haram: “ Look, 
look, the house of God, the prohibi- 
ted.” ‘Theerowd that surrounded 
the portico of columns half hid from 
view ; the immense size of the temple 5 
the Kaaba, or house of God, covered 
with black cloth from tep to bottom, 
and surrounded with a circle of lamps, 


or lanterns; the hour, the silence of 
the night, and the man speaking in 2 
solemn tone,asif he had been inspired, 
all served to form an imposing pic- 
ture, which will never be effaced fiom 
my memory. 

We entered into the court by a 
path a foot high, bordering diagonally 
upon the northern angle of the Kaabs, 
which is nearly in the centre of the 
temple. Being arrived at the house 
of God, we répeated a little prayer, 
kissed the sacred black stone brought 
by the angel Gabriel, named Haje 
rael Assouad, or the Heavenly Stone ; 
and having the guide at our head, we 
made the first tour round the Kaaba, 
reciting prayers at the same time. 

The Kaaba is a quadrilateral tower, 
entirely covered with an immense 
black cloth, except the base. The 
black stone is discerned through an 
opening in the cloth. It is encrusted 
on the eastern angle. A similar 
opening to the former at the southern 
anyle discovers a part of it, which is 
of common marble. On the northern 
side rises a parapet about a leaning 
height, forming nearly a semicircle, 
separated from the building, called 
E! Hajar Ismail, or The Stones of 
Ismail. 

The following is an account of the 
ulterior ceremonies that are observed 
in this religious act, such as I per- 
formed them myself at this period. 

The pilgrims go several times round 
the Kaaba, beginning at the black. 
stone, or the eastern angle, and pas- 
sing the principal front, in which ts 
the door, from whence turning to the 
west and south, in which 1s the stones 
of Ismai!. Being arrived at the 
southern angle, they stretch out the 
right arm; when, having touched the 
angular marble with the hand, taking 
ereat care that the lower part of them 
carment does not touch the uncovered 
base, they pass it over the face and 
beard, saying, “In the name of God, 
the greatest God, praises be to God; 
and they continue to walk towards the. 

north- 
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north-east, say ing, * Oh! great God, 
be with me! give me the pod things 
of this world, and those of the next.” 
Bemg seturocd at the eastern angle, 
they raive their hands as at the bevin- 
ning of the canonical prayer, and 
cry, In the name of God, the greatest 
God. They afterwards say, with their 
hands down, Praises be to God, kiss 
the black stone. ‘Thus terminates the 
first hour. ‘This is performed seven 
times, with a few variations, 

The procession then leaves the 
temple, directs iis course through the 
principal street, and passes a part of 
Djcbel Merona, orthe Hill of Meroua, 
the pilgrims reciting some prayers 
at the end of the street, which is ter- 
minated by a great wall. They then 
ascend some steps, and turning their 
faces towards the temple, the view of 
which is interrupted by the interven- 
ing houses, recite a short prayer stand- 
ing, and continue to go from the one 
bill to the other seven times, repeating 
prayers in a Joud voice as they pro- 
cced, and short ones at the two sacred 
paces, which constitute the seven 
journeys between the two hills. 

These being completed, there are a 
number of barbers in- -waiting to shave 
the pilgrims’ heads, which they do very 
quickly, at the same time saying pray- 
crs in a loud tone, which the former 
repeat after them word. for.word. 
‘his operation terminates the first 
ceremonies of the pilgrimage to Mecca. 

On Thursday the 29th of January, 
the Kaaba was washed and purified 
with the following ceremonies : 

Two hours after sunrise, the Sultan 
Scherif went to the temple, accompa- 
nied by about thirty persons, and 
twelve negro and Aralian guards. 
The door of the Kaaba was already 
open, and surrounded with an im- 
mense number of people. The stair- 
case was not placed, The Sultan 
Scheriff got upon the shoulders and 
heads of the multitude, and entered 
with the principal Scheiks of the 
tribes. Those below wished tg do 


the same, but the guards prevented 
them, by beating them with their 
sticks. 1 stood at a distance from 
the door, to avoid the crowd, and in 
a short time received an order from 
the Scherff of the well to advance to 
the door, when ke stood, making signs 
tome. But how could I get through 
the crowd that stood between us ? 

All the water carriers in Mecca 
were advancing with their vessels fell 
of water, which they passed from 
hand to hand, until they reached the 
guards at the door. They also passed 
a great number of very small broems, 
made of the leaves of palm trees, ia 
the same manner. ‘The negroes be- 
gan to throw the water upon the mar- 
ble pavement of the Kaaba; they al- 
so cast rose water upon it, which 
flowing out at a hole under the door, 
was caught with great avidity by the 
faithful. But as it did not run out 
fast enough to satisfy the wants of 
those at a distance, who were desirous 
to obtain it, they cried out for some 
of it to drink, and to wash themselves 
with; the negroes, with cups, and 
with their hands, threw it in quanti- 
ties over them. They were civil 
enough to pass a pitcher and a small 
cup full of it to me, of which I drank 
as much as possible; for although the 
water is very dirty, it is a benediction 
of God, and is, besides, much perfum- 
ed with rose water. . 

Gn the same day, a part of the 
army of the W ehahbites entered Mec- 
ca to fulfil the duties of pilgrimage, 
and to take possession of this holy 
city. It was by chance I saw them 
enter. 

I was in the principal street, about 


nine o’clock, when 1 saw a crowd of 


men coming 3 but what men? We 
must imagine a crowd of individuals, 
thronged together, without any other 
covering than a small piece of cloth 
round their waists, with their match- 
locks upon their shoulders, and their 
khanjears, or large knives, bung te 
their girdles. 
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All the people fled at the sight of 
this torrent of men, and left them the 
street to themselves. 1 determined 
to keep my post, not being in the 
least alarmed ; and I mounted upon 
a heap of rubbish to observe them 
better. 

I saw a column of them defile, 
which appeared composed of five or 
SIX thousand men, so pressed together 
in the whole width of the street, that 
it would not have been pessible to 
have moved a hand. The column 
was preceded by three or four horse- 
men, armed with a Jance twelve feet 
long, and followed by fifteen or twenty 
men, mounted upon horses, camels, 
and dromedaries, with lances like the 
others. Some watered cries of holy 
jov; others recited prayers in a con- 
fused and loud voice. Already had 
the first parties begun their turns 
round the Caaba, and were pressing 
towards the black stone to kiss it, 
when the others impatient, advanced 
in a tumult and mixed with the first ; 
and confusion being soon at its height, 
prevented them ‘from hear ing the 
voices of their guides. ‘Tumult suc- 
ceeded to confusion. All wishing to 
kiss the stone, precipitated themselves 
upon the spot; and many of them 
made their way with their sticks in 
their hands. In vain did their chiefs 
mount the base near the stone, with 
a view to enforce order; their cries 
and signs were useless 3 the holy zeal 
tor the house of Ged which devoured 
them, would not permit them to listen 
to their voice. 

The Wehabites are of a copper 
colour. They are in general well 
wade, but of short stature. I parti- 
cularly remarked some of their heads, 
which were so handsome, that they 
might have been compared to those of 
the Apollo, the Antinous, and the 
Gladiator. They have very lively 
eyes, the nose and mouth :vell formed, 
fine teeth, and very expressive coun- 
denances. 

When we represent to ourselves a 


crowd of naked armed men, withow: 
any idea of civilization, and speaking 
a barbarous language, the picture terri- 
fies the imagination ; but if once over- 
come this first mapreusion; we find in 
them some commendable qualities. 
They never rob either by force or 
stratagem, unless when they know the 
object belongs to an enemy or an in- 
fidel. ‘They pay with their money 
their purchases, and every. service 
that is rendered to them. Being 
blindly subservient to their chiefs, 
they support im silence every fatigue, 
and would allow themselves to be 
led to the opposite extremities of the 
globe. 

Mecca has greatly declined. Many 
of the houses are in ruins, and nearly 
two thirds of these that remain are 
uninhabited. ‘The splendour of these 
houses forms now almost the only 
proof of the former greatness of Mec- 
ca. From 100,000 inhabitants, the 
population has declined to 16 or 
18,000. 


ScoTrisH REvIEW. 


1. Sermons: by ARCHIBALD ALISON. 
L.L.B. Vol. IT. 8vo. 123. 


YE have on a former occasion ex- 
pressed pretty fully our opinion 
as tothe meritsof Mr Alison in thisspe- 
cies of composition. We find nothing 
to add or to alter from the opinion 
which we then delivered, and which 
has since been very amply’ confirmed 
by the public suffrage. We shall 
only say, that the present volume, 
though it goes over somewhat difler- 
ent ground, does not appear to us in 
any degree inferior to its predecessor. 
The sermons here contained are not, 
like the former, chiefly confined to 
particular occasions ; hut. relate ge- 
nerally to the doctrines of Christiant- 
ty, and the duties of life. We shail 
give a list ef the subjects :— 


1,2. On religious education. 3, 
4, 


4 
it 
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4,5. On the Lord’s prayer. 6. On the 
example of our Saviour’s piety. 7. On 
the evidence which arises from the 
nature and character of the gospel. 
8. On the evidence which arises from 
the progress of the gospel. 9. On 
the evidence which arises from the 
Jewish revelation. 10. On the evi- 
dence which arises from the accom- 
plishment of prophecy. 11. On the 
love of excellence. 12. On the dan- 
gers of moral sentiment, when not 
accompanied with active virtue. 15. 
On the moral wie of the Society 
of great cities. . On the import- 
ance of 15, On 
the importance of the education of the 
poor. 16. On instability of charac- 
ter. 17. On stability of character. 
18, 19, 20. On the parable of the 
prodigal son. 21. On repentance 
before heaven. 22. On the power of 
Christian faith. 23. On our Saviour’s 
as¢ension. 

We shall now present a few ex- 
tracts, which, though they may not 
display any powers superior to those 
drawn from the first volume, may yet 
freshen the recollection of them in 
the mind of our readers. The in- 
troduction to the Lord’s prayer sug- 
cests the following interesting obser- 
vations. 


‘ It is impossible not to see for what 
end this beautiful opening of our daily 
prayer is intended. The distance be- 
tween man and his Creator is so im- 
mense, and there is something so aw- 
tul in approaching voluntarily into 
his presence, that nothing but the 
most exalted views, or the most sinless 
purity, can seem to embolden natural 
man, to hold regular communion with 
flim that inhabiteth eternity.”— 
Opinions of this fearful kind, how- 
ever, would have a tendency to de- 
strey or to corrupt all the principles of 
religion in the human mind. T hey 
would tend either to excuse us, in our 
own opinion, from the service of 
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God, and thus gradually lead us “ to 
“ live altogether without Him im the 
“world :” or they would dispose us 
to approach him with the indistinct 
terror of slaves,—to mingle the gloom 
of superstition with our religious ser- 
vice, and to worship him, “ not in 
spirit and in truth,” but with the dark 
and ceremonial rites of a constrained 
homage. 

* ‘The model which is here given us 
of Christian prayer is very different. 
it banishes at once from our imagina- 
tions, all the fears so natural to mor- 
tality. It is our Father to whom it 
teaches us to speak ;—it is that name, 
so dear and venerable, which it brings 
forward with all its associations to our 
minds,—the name which all men have 
known, and in which all have been 
taught to trust,—and which cannot 
be pronounced without awakening in 
every heart the feelings of confidence, 
and hope, and love. It is the Father, 
and not the Lord of Nature, who 1s 
here revealed to our view ;—that 
Father “ who careth for us, who 
knoweth whereof we are’ made,” 
and who “ remembereth that we are 
“but dust ;’—that Father “ who 
** seeth in secret ;”? to whom all hearts 
are open, and all desires known ; and 
before whom all distinctions are vain, 
but that * of doing justly; and loving 
“ merey, and walking humbly with 
“him.” I pause not at present on 
the many reflecticns which this sab- 
ject 1s fitted to excite. Lentreat you 
only to consider within vourselves, 
how magnificent is the privilege which 
this word, Father, has conferred up- 
on our fallen nature s—what exalta- 
tion of thought and spirit it is fitted to 
raise, and what immeasurable happi- 
ness it has given in every age of the 
Gospel, to those who ‘* were weary 
‘“‘ and heavy laden”’ with the doubt:, 
the sorrows, or the miseries of the 
world.’ 


The following remarks on the dan- 
ger 
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ger of ajlowing moral feeling to be 
separated from action, appears very 
important and deserving of attention. 


‘ The love of Excellence, amiable 
and honourable as it is in itself, and 
well as it promises of the young who 
fecl it, let it yet ever be remembered, 
is only ameans toanend. It is not 
so much a virtue in itself, as itis a 
source of virtue; it is the spring only, 
and not the harvest, in the husbandry 
of the human mind. It is important, 
therefore, to us to consider, what 1s 
‘the purpose for which it 1s designed 
in our nature? and what are the con- 
sequences which may be expected to 
follow, when we either neglect or op- 
pose the high design of the Almighty. 

‘ This love, then, of “ things that 
“are excellent,”—this deep sense of 
what js becoming or honourable in 
our nature, is obviously intended as a 
principle of conduct,—as a source 
not only of enjoyment, but of activity, 
—as a constant spur, not only to 
make us think, but to make us act 
with dignity. When it assumes this 
form, accordingly, in our minds,— 
when the seed ripens into the fruits of 
virtue,—when it leads us not only to 
admire, but to “ practise what is ex- 
cellent,” it has then all the effects 
which the wisdom of God intended it 
to have upon ourselves, and upon the 
world around us. It raises us above 
all that is low or base in humanity ; 
it animates us coutinvally to press on 
to higher attainments m wisdom and 
goodness ; and, while it gives to our 
own minds a perpetual spring of im- 
provement, it renders us * fellow- 
workers”? with heaven itself, m the 
welfare and improvement of tMe 
world. 
‘Unfortunately, however, it is not 
always that these, its genuine and ul- 
timate consequences, are produced. 
The love of excellence, like every 
other virtuous affection, 1 is in itself a 
source of enjoyment ; and it is hence 
chiefly that it unhappily is apt to be- 
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come, not so much a principle: of sys. 
tematic action, as a source of passive 
and unproductive pleasure. It ii 
pleasing to contemplate the display o. 
genius or of virtue, to go back to th: 
history of former days, and to re~: 
our fancy upon the great example: 
which they afford .of heroism or of 
wisdom,—or to look over the wo; 
as it at present appears, and to dwel! 
only in imagination with those who 
bless, or who enlighten it. Yet al! 
this may be done without any fartic: 
eflect upon ourselves, than the piea- 
sure of the hour of contemplation. 
It is a picture from which we may 
pass, without remembering that it ha: 
any relation to us; “a song of an- 
“cient days,” which may delight, 
and be for gotten. ‘To iniitate tale 
virtues or the industry of those we ad- 
mire, is a work ot labour and of 
trouble ; but simply to feel their ex- 
cellence, is a matter only of -senti- 
ment and indulgence; and, what still 
more deceives us, it is a sentiment for 
which we give ourselves an unreasen- 
able credit, and which we think an 
actual virtue, while it is only the pas- 
sive and involuntary approbation of 
virtue.” 


We shall conclude with the reflec- 
tions which close the sermons upen 
the parable of the prodigal son. 


‘Such is the history, not of vice in 
general only, but of every eyo 
vice. Wherever it is imdulged, i 
leads to three consequences which no 
human art nor genius can avert,—to 
the contempt or detestation of man- 
kind,—to the consciousness of base- 
ness and unworthiness in ourselves,— 
to the indelible expectation of pu- 


‘nishment, sometime or other to arrive. 


It is then (even while the world may 
think us happy, and when we may af- 
fect too the appearance of happiness, ) 
that we find ourselves in **a far 
“ country;” that we find all the ori- 


ginal treasures of our being pa hy ; 
that 
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that men give not, and cannot give 
to us the deep relief which our hearts 
require ; and that, in the secret hours 
which fall upon guilt, we sit down 
and look back upon the scene of our 
early and our innocent days, with a 
feeling of shame, of anguish, and of 
terror, which no tongue but that of 
guilt itself can describe. 

Is this then the final termina- 
tion of our weak and fallen nature ? 
—Is the immortal mind of man so 
soon to lose all its hopes of glory and 
of honour?—In that feeble fountain 
of life, which scarcely has begun to 
flow, are the impurities it contracts 
so indelible that they never can be 
deposited ?—and is its stream to pass 
on into the dark deep of eternity, 
without the hope of yet purifying its 
waters, and yet again reflecting in its 


bosom the sunshine and serenity of 
-Heaven? No, my brethren, there is 


a Father in the parable ;—there are 
designs of mercy in the counsels of 
Heaven ;—there zs a method by which 
all these evils may be conquered,— 
by which all that is lost may be re- 
gained,—by which the human prodi- 
gal may again be led by a diviner 
hand back to his happiness and to his 
home. 

Let the young pause, and while 
life is that “ far country” into which 
they are so willing to travel, let them 
consider well the example which is 
here presented in mercy to their in- 
experienced eye.—Let them learn 
what it is to conceive all the goods 
which Providence bestows upon them 
to be their own; and where it is to 
which the vain, and the arrogant, 
and the selfish mind must come, when 
it forgets alike the paternal hand 
which gave, and the beneficent pur- 
poses for which they were given. 

Let the gay, and the busy, and the 
active, pause in the midst of their ca- 
reer; and, in these hours at least, 
ask themselves whether their course 
resembles that which we have seen.— 
Tf it does, if they too are wasting, for 
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their own base or selfish ends, the 
goods which were committed to their 
care, let them not hope that the laws 
of the Eternal will change for them. 
Let them believe that there is one 
process alone which can purify the 
waters which are hastening to eter- 
nity ;—and let them consider that it 
is only while the mind retains its 
strength, and the soul its vigour, that 
the prodigal child of nature can arise 
from the dust into which he has fal- 
len, and retrace the journey which 
has separated him from his Father. 


Il. The Aerial Isles, or the Visions 
_ A Poem: by J. INGLE, 
sq. Northamptonshire Regiment 

of Militia. 


1N opening a poem by a new and 
unheard-of author, our auguries 
are usually not very favourable. Long 
experience has convinced us, that of 
the numerous specimens of the art 
which appear, a very large majority 
falls much beneath the standard which 
is necessary to repay the labour of 
perusal. In the outward shape or 
aspect of this poem, there was nothing 
which led us to anticipate an excep- 
tion. But on commencing our peru- 
sal, we were agreeably disappointed. 
The poem is very much above medio- 
crity. It is evidently the production 
of a writer of genius, an observer of 
nature ; and if he be young and mo- 
dest, as we rather incline to suppose, 
a very promising poet. There are 
marks, indeed, of inexperience and 
juvenility ; too great a glare of fine 
words, and often a want of nerve and 
firmness. But there is an airiness 
and delicacy, a wild and mystic sweet- 
ness, and an intimacy with that re- 
fined imagery, which nature presents 
only to the eye of the poet, that ren- 
der many passages exceedingly plea- 

sing. 
‘The first part of the poem describes 
Malcelm, 
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Malcolm, the youthful minstrel, as he 
wanders upon the banks of Dee, and 
gives full scope to his poetical reve- 
ries. Soon, however, he meets in £/- 
len with every quality which a poet 
could wish in the object of his aflec- 
tions. His passion is returned; but 
an union so happy is prematurely 
broken by the death of the beloved 
object; hence arises in the mind of 
Malcolm a species of frenzy, which, as 
he wanders over his native mountains, 
gives rise to visions, todescribe which, 
is the main object of the poem. His 
fancy paints in the clouds of the wes- 
tern sky the Aerial isles; imaginary 
abodes of the blest, after they have 
escaped from the evils of this mortal 
sphere. At length his Ellen herself 
descends on clouds, more bright than 
she had ever appeared on earth, and 
consoles the unhappy lover by the as- 
surance of her own happiness, which 
he is soon to share along with her. 
Such is the design of the poem, 
which is certainly liable to some ob- 
jections ; nor do we sce that it could, 
with any advantage, be much farther 
prolonged. However, it certainly 
affords scope for the talents of the 
author, in the display of mystic and 


aerial imagery. 


* Now the dying breeze of even, 
Sigh’d through the concave arch of heaven ; 
Waving the dark pines, where unstrung, 
The harp of Malcolm idly hung. 
That breeze long us’d to its minstrelsy, 
Kiss’d the chords as it murmur’d by ; 
Calling forth a note so wild, 
So soft, so sweet to Fancy’s child, 
That Malcolm thought he heard the sound 
Of aerial music floating round ; 
Seeming to his ravish’d ears, 
The heav’nly music of the spheres. 


* Oh, Fancy, stay! the night is lone, 
And Malcolm loves that magic tone. 
For oh! it brings to his raptur’d eyne, 
Many a wild romantic scene, 
That cheer’d his soul in youth’s fair day, 
When, through the wild, he urg’d his way. 
Perhaps yon star sae sweetly shining, 
O'er the dark waves declining, 
May be that land for ever blest, 
Where, freerom toil, the weary rest ; 


Crown'd with a wreath of joys which never 
The chilly hand of death shail sever. 

Oh ! could he gain that land of light, 

By fancy form’d, so fair, so bright ; 

And see the ever-blooming bow’rs, 

Where pleasure leads the joyous hours ; 
Midst fragrant scenes, where sweetly twine 
The rose-bud and the jessamine. 

How biest! from life sae sweet, sae bland, 
To dwell for aye in that fair land!’ 


* Hark ! along the calm blue sea, 
Sweeps that sky-born minstre]sy ; 
Whilst Fancy wings her aery flight, |__ 
Amid the star-gemm’d scenes of night. 
Oh ! in that strain, so wild, so swect— 
A sympathy for angels meet ; 
Which bursts on Malcolm’s ravish’d ear, 
In notes to him for ever dear, 
He thinks he hears along the strand, 
The music of that lovely land ; 
Floating through fragrant scenes afar, 
Where shimmers bright that blooming star: 
For sweetly it rang o’er the calm blue seas, 
And sweetly it died on the ev’ning breeze. 
As when, escap’d from earthly woes, 
The good man sinks to calm repose, 
His guardian angel hovers near, 
To chaunt a requiem o’er his bier. 


‘ Oh, Fancy, stay! from yon blue plain, 
Where that bright star glints o’er the main; 
Sweeps x visionary form, 

Swift as the herald of the storm. 

Oh! many a fairy elf is there, 
Gliding through the murky air; 

And dancing along right merrily, 

To that rude harp’s wild minstrelsy. 
Anon, their glittering wings unfurl'd, 
They gaily sweep this nether world ; 
And deftly skim o’er moss and fell, 
And sip the dew in the heath-cup’s bell ; 
*Till the midnight hour is toll’d, 

And the cloud rests o’er the wold: 

And the moon-beam sae bright on the glade, 
Calls forth again the fairy maid. 


* Oh, many a spirit fair ! 

Rides on the misty air ; 

Gliding along in lovely shew, 
O’er this darkling world below.’ 


The following passage describes the 
first approach of those visionary scenes 
which enveloped the mind of the bard 
after the loss of his Ellen :— 


* The sun o’er the ocean now linger’d nae 


mair, 
Oh! caimfy he bound him for lands fat 
away 
But 
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But left his bright sheen to preside in the 
air, 
And tinge the broad wave with the last 
blush of day. 
Oft Malcolm has kenn’d on the greenwood 
hill, 
At hours like these, when all nature was 
still, 
A form as fair, and as lovely as she, 
The long-lost maid wi’ the soft azure e’e, 
Gliding along the welkin sae bright, 
Like a sunbeam cloath’d in the tears of the 
night. 
And now, whilst the gloam is shimmering 
fair, 
And the dews of the evening ride on the air, 
fs that a rainbow which glints on his eyne, 
Fitting sae bright o’er the welkin sheen, 
Till hid by the radiant dyes of even, 
It folds itself in the clouds of heav’n ? 
Ab no! *tis the form of his Ellen he sees, 
And her gliding course on the evening 
breeze, : 
As swift through the aery realm she flies, 
To mingle again wi’ her native skies. 


* Lull’d on the shore is the ocean’s swell ; 
And the mermaid has rung her evening 
knell; 
And the wild-fowl’s scream is hush’d on the 
wave, 
And the sea-mew rests in her secret cave. 
But a sound o’er the cliff breaks the even- 
ing so still, 
And murmurs, and dies on the brow of the 
hill. 
And was it a voice that was whispering by, 
Or the breeze that flits through the ey ening 
sky ? 
for sweetly on fancy’s ear it rung, . 
In highland phrase, and in highland tongue ; 
Soft sighing along the banks of the Dee, 
** Ah, Malcolm! weep nae mair for me !” 
The words were sweet! but they died on 
the billow, 
And Malcolm has oft in the moon’s pale 
gleam, 
Been rous’d by that voice from his slum- 
bering pillow, 
Yet haply "twas then only fancy’s wild 
dream. 


Oh! in the blue welkin, sae sweetly now 
shining, 

Where day's ruddy beam sae calm was de- 
clining, 

What islands of bliss the eye could discover, 

Gliding a waveless ocean over ! . 

Ah there! in lovely tints were pourtrayed 

The sun-burnt cliff, and the valley’s shade, 

The mountain capt with eternal snows, 

And the landseape ting’d with the blush of 
the rose. 
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’Twas such a scene, as oft fancy’s gleam 

Sheds on the minstrel’s aery dream 3 

When his heart with fondest rapture is 
swelling, 

And his bright eye kens his future dwells 
ing, 

In a land of peace, and a land of delight, 

Where the sunshine of joy shall ne’er set in 

night.’ 


The final appearance of Ellen from 
her reai or fancied abode of bliss, is 
thus pictured : 


* Now from the bright west in lovely shew, 
The spirits of heaven glide down below ; 
And a long long train of sweet forms anon 
Flit past in the pale cold light of the moon: 
Their pennons are of the rainbow’s dye, 
Mair glittering than yon evening sky ; 

And their golden tresses float in the wind, 
Fair as the scenes they left behind, 
Appearing as bright and lovely to see 

As the glimmering cloud on yon wavy sea ; 
Whilst on each heav’n-delightful brow 
Wreaths of celestial roses glow, 

Pluck’d from the bow’rs of endless bliss, 

In a far better world than this: 

Where the warm dew of heav’n falls sweet- 


ly for aye, , 
On landscapes whose bloom shall never de- 
cay.” 


Repine not, Oh Malcolm! then, here for- 
lorn ! 

To those fair realms thy dear Ellen is gone! 

And she shall soon, from the regions above, 

Welcome thee to that sweet land of love. 

For new to thy ken, midst that heavenly 
scene, 

Shimmering from the calm western sheen, 

A well-known form appears in the air. 

Oh Malcolm! thy long lost Ellen is there ! 

And all thy warm sighs, and all thy sad 
tears, 

Through a tedious train of suffering years, 

Shall soon be chas’d from thy care-worn 
brow, 

And thy bosom again with happiness glow, 

For the sorrows that here so long dimm’d 
thine eye 

Have reach’d the throne of sweet Mercy on 
high, 

And thy lovely Ellen is come once mair, 

To bring peace and joy to thy heart’s des 
spair. 

But whether the phrenzy of thy brain 

Pictures upon the western main, 

At times like these when Reason fled, 

The immortal spirits of the dead ; 

No matter, thy Ellen’s dear form was then 

Given once mair to thy raptur’d ken: 

And 


\ 
\ 
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: And whether ’twas real or a phantom’s 


gleam, 
_ Glaring mid Fancy’s wildering dream, 


It calm’d th’ emotions of thy sad breast, 
And lull’d for ever thy sorrows to rest. - 


* Oh! bright is the form of his Ellen dear, 

As she comes to revisit this earthly sphere ! 

On a golden cloud from the western sheen, 

She glides sweetly down mid the evening 
scene, 

From those fair islands of lovely hue, 

That glint o’er the dark rolling waters blue. 

Oh! she was fair in her native vale, 

When like the mountain’s sweet lily pale, 

Her dear angelic form he met, ‘ 

Whose charms he since could never forget ; 

But now that cheek of so lovely a dye, 

fs : Is ting’d with the lustre of yonder sky. 

re For heaven that face, to sorrow unknown, 

stamp’d with the image of its own.’ 


fi These extracts will, we hope, sa- 

| tisfy our readers of the truth of our 

proposition, that the present is a poet 

of considerable’ genius and promise. 

ole We would not encourage him, how- 

| ever, to repose in security, as if he 

" had already reached the goal of poeti- 

} cal excellence. What he chiefly 

| wants is more body and firmness; 

more of human and local interest. 

oh The whole texture of his style is too 

) airy and unsolid. For this reason, 

we could not encourage him to prose- 

cute his present design, which must 

be carried on altogether in the regions 

of the sky ; a bold attempt, which can 

scarcely ever be crowned with suc- 

cess. We exhort him also to drop 

the little tincture of our vernacular 

dialect, which he has very unsuccess- 

, fully attempted to copy. It serves 

| merely to mar his English, without 

giving any of the charm of the Scotch, 

which only a native bard can com- 

municate. So is quite as expressive 

as sae; and-once mair forms a most 

unfortunate conjunction. We appre- 

hend that the author has no alterna- 

tive, but to make use of the dialect to 

which be has been accustomed, and 

which is even better suited to the 

train of his ideas than that which he 
vainly seeks to borrow. | | 


Review.---The Acrial Iles ; a Poem. 


NEW WORKS PUBLISHED IN EDIn- 
BURGH. 


A System of Mineralogy. By Ro- 

bert Jameson, Regius Professor of 
Natural History in Edinburgh, &c, 
&ec. &c. Second Edition. 3 vols, 
8vo. Plates. 1206. 

A Treatise on the External, Che- 
mical, and Physical Characters of 
Minerals. By Robert Jameson, Re- 
gius Professor of Natural History, &c. 
Second Edition. Svo. 12s. 

Observations on the Principles 
which enter into the Commerce in 
Grain, and into the Measures for 
supplying Food to the People : being 
the substance of an Essay read to the 
Literary and Commercial Society of 
Glasgow. By Dugald Bannatyne, 

8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Prize Essays and Transactions of 
the Highland Society of Scotland. 
Vol. TV. 8vo. 15s. 

Mador of the Moor, a poem. By 
James Hogg, Author of the Queen’s 
Wake. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Illustrations of a poetical character 
in Tales andother Poems. 8vo. 5s.6¢. 
* The Edinburgh Review, No. 51, 
6s. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


R Apams is preparing for the 
D press, Memoir. of the Life, Doc- 
trines, and Opinions of the late Jobn 
Hunter, founder of the Hunteran 
Museum at the College of Surgeons 
in London. These Memoirs are care- 
fully collected from authentic docu- 
ments and anecdotes, and also from 
the writings, lectures, and conversa- 
tions of the deceased. 

It is gratifying to observe the liber- 
al feeling towards Science and Litera- 
ture which actuates the American 
Government. In its new Tariff, the 
first, and indeed the only manvfac- 
tured articles named as .admissible, 
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free of all duty, are “ philosophical in- 


struments and books.” This exemp- 
tion cannot fail to be highly useful to 
English literature, because books are 
entitled at our Custom-house to a 
drawback equal to all the expences of 
package, freight, and insurance ; con- 
sequently English books may be sold 
at the London prices in America, 


~with the same allowance to dealers as 


in England. The American markets 
may consequently be expected to take 
off from 50 to 500 of the editions of 
most English works of general inter- 
est; for it will not answer to the A- 
merican booksellers to reprint any 
English books for which there is not 
a probable demand for more than 500 
copies ; or the expence of setting the 
types, and engraving the ornaments, 
would cause their editions to be more 
expensive than the English editions. 

An Inquiry into the Literary and 
Political Character of James I. will 
soon appear from the elegant pen of 
M. D'lsreali, 

That veteran defender of liberty, 
Major-General Wilkinson, in the ser- 
vice of the United States, announces, 
in three volumes, octavo, Memoirs of 
his Own Times, It will commence 
with the period of the partial invest- 
ment of the town of Boston, by the 
American militia, in 1775, and ter- 
minate with the disorganization of 
the army in 1815. 

Mr Wilkins, A.M. F.A.S. late 
Fellow of Gonvel and Caius College, 
Cambridge, is preparing a work un- 
der 4 ae of Atheniensia; or Re- 
marks on the Buildings and To 
phy of Athens. 

The Observations, Anecdotes, and 
Characters of Books and Men; by 
the Rev. Joseph Spence; arranged 
with notes, a preparatory dissertation 
and illustrations ; are printing by Bul- 
mer. 

The following valuable Libraries 
will speedily be offered to the public, 
by auction :—-The Miscellaneous and 
Numismatic Library of the late Rev. 


John Calder, D.D.—The Classical 
and Historical Library of the late 
Thomas Newham, Esq.—The Second 
Part of the Library of the late Dr 
Letsom, with his entire Museum.— 
A superlatively splendid and exten- 
sive Taecesy consigned from the Con- 
tinent, containing most of the Ldztzones 
Principes of the Classics, all the beau- 
tiful volumes printed by Bodoni, the 
Works of the Foreign Academies 
complete, the fine Publications printed 
by order of Bonaparte, the whole of 
Cassini’s Charts, &c. &c. We un- 
derstand that this is the Library of 
Talleyrand. 

The author of the Bridal of Trier- 
man has in the press, Harold the 
Dauntless, a poem in two cantos. 

Mr Southey, the Poet-laureate, an- 
nounces a poem under the title of A 
Pilgrimage to Waterloo, with notes. 

The same gentleman is preparing a 
second volume of his History of the 
Brazils. 
Mr Southey is preparing for pub- 
lication, the Remains of James Du- 
saetoy, late of Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, with an Introduction. 

Dr. John Aikin’s Annals of the 
Reign of King George IIL. from its 
Commencement to the General Peace 
in the year 1815, will be ready for 
publication on the 2d of April, in 2 
vols. 

A new and enlarged edition of Lord 
Holland’s Account of the Life and 
Writings of Lopez Felix de Vege 
Carpio, will shortly appear in 2 vols. 
Syo. 

The Speeches of the late Right 
Hon. Edmund Burke, will soon ap- 
pear, in four volumes octavo. 

A work on the Principle of Popu- 
lation, as affected by the Progress of 
Society, with a View to Moral and 
Political Consequences, is preparing 
by Mr John Weyland, jun.: 

Mr Thomas Taylor announces, by 
subscription, in two volumes royal 

uarto, a Translation of the Six 
ks of Proclus, on the Theology of 
Plato, 
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Plato, to which a seventh book will 
be added, in order to supply the de- 
ficiency of another book on this sub- 
ject, which was written by Proclus, 
bui since lost; also a translation of 
Proclus’s Elements of ‘Theology, of 
his Treatise on Providence and Fate, 
of extracts from his ten doubts con- 
cerning Providence, and a translation 
of extiache from his ‘Treatise on the 
Subsistence of Evil, as preserved in 
the Bibliotheca Graca of Fabricius. 

Mr J. 'T. James is printing his 
Journal of a Tour on the Continent, 
during the years 1813-14; comprising 
descriptions of the following places 
(most of which have been render- 
ed interesting by late events:) Ber- 
lin, Stockholm, Petersburg, Moscow, 
Smolensko, &c. 

M. Malte Bran, known as the able 
author of a system of Geography, and 
of a valuable collection of Travels, 
announces at Paris a new periodical 
work under the title of Alinerva, or 
Varieties in History, Geography, Li- 
terature, and Philosophy. 

Dr Busby, whose indefatigable re- 
searches relative to the author of Ju- 
nius, led him a few months since to 
fix on Mr Delolme as the writer of 
those admirable Essays, is printing a 
volume, in which he conceives he shall 
be able to confer on his hypothesis the 
proof of demonstration. ‘Those who 


Poetry. 


heard Mr G, F. Busby’s interesting 
discourse on this subject, at Willis’s 
room, anticipate a high degree of gra. 
tification in the variety of illustration 
which the enquiry will possess in the 
hands of the learned translator o{ 
Lucretius. 

Mr Wardlaw, of Glasgow, 18 print. 
ing a work, called U nitaanism Inca. 
pable of V iadicntiont 5 in reply to the 
Rev. James Yates’s Vindication of 
Unitarianism. 

The Royal Printing Office of Milan 
has pub! ished, ender the title of “ Cen- 
chilegize Fossil sub Appennine, &c. 
an Account of the Fossil Shells found 
under the Appennines. This work is 
highly interesting to the lovers of na- 
ture. It offers a general view ef the 
structure of the Appennine mountains, 
and of the smaller hills and eminen- 
ces, compared with that of other pla- 
ces. A very able abstract of this 
work will be found in the last Num- 
ber of the Edinburgh Review. 

Mr Carey, of Philadelphia, has 
commenced a Monthly Literary Ad- 
ve tiser, somewhat like the Literary 
Advertiser of London; but not being 
disgraced, like the British work, by 
the red badge of taxation at its cor- 
ner, Mr Carey is enabled to serve |i- 
terature by distributing this genera! 
advertisement of new books, reprints, 
and unportations, free of cest. 


Poetry, 


CALEDONIA’S WELCOME. 
To the Gallant 42d, or R. S. Highlanders. 


ALL hail to the land of fhe moor and the: 
mountain, 

Where wild waves the thistle beneath the 
dark tree ; 

Where the maids of old Albin in song are 
recounting 

The deeds of the heroes eternally free. 

Yes! fill high the wine cup, to freedom it 
flows, 

Tothe downfal of tyrants, the deathbed of foes; 


To the memory and name of the great who 
repose 

On that field now revered by the blood of 
the free. 

What! can we forget on that proud boasted 
da 

On thet conflict where thousands resistless 
rushed on 3 

Where fate stood aghast on the heights of 
Assaye, 

Till she saw the rude thistle of Old Caledon. 

Their Freedom arose with a shriek from his 


Their 
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Their phalanx decayed at the onset and 
: “See = The arm of the tyrant was shattered, was 
broke : 


thee. 


And shall we forget those who fought for 
our home, 

Brave Veterans! "twas yours to resist the 
dread swell ; 

When France rushed along, like the ocean 
in foam, 

And the death angel tolled for a moment 
your knell. 

And shall we forget you? ah! never—no, 
never ; 

Your fame shall increase like the flood on 
the river; 

And Britons shall sing,—Gallant heroes, for 
ever, . 

Oh welcome, still welcome, to homes of the 
free ! 


FARE THEE WELL, 


(From Poems, by Lord Byron. ) 


PARE thee well! and if for ever— 
Still for ever, fare thee well 
Even though unforgiving, never 
*Gainst thee shall my heart rebel.— 
Would that breast were bared before thee 
, Where thy head so oft hath lain, 
While that placid sleep came o’er thee 
Which thou ne’er can’st knew again: 
Would that breast by thee glanc’d over, 
Every inmost thought could shew ! 
Then, thou wouldst at last discover 
*T was not well to spurn it so. 
hough the world for this commend thee 
Though it smile upon the blow, 
Even its praises must offend thee, 
Founded on another’s woe— 
Though my many faults defaced me, 
‘Could no other arm be found 
Than the one which once embraced me 
To inflict a cureless wound ? 
Yet—oh, yet—thyself deceive not— 
Love may sink by slow decay, 
But by sudden wrench believe not 
Hearts can thus be torn away ;. 
Still thine own ite hfe retaineth— 
Still must mine—though bleeding—beat, 
And the undying thought which paineth . 
Is—that we no more may meet.— 
These are words of deeper sorrow 
Than the wail above the dead, 
Both shall live—but every morrow 
Wake us from a widowed bed.— 
And when thou would’st solace gather—— 
When our child’s first accents flow— 
Wilt thou teach her to say—** Father !” 
Though his care she must forego ? 


Oh! my country! my country! I glory in 


When her little hands shall press thee— : | 
When her lip to thine is press d— 
Think of him whose prayer shall bless thee 
Think of him thy love had bless’d. 
Should her lineaments resemble 
Those thou never more may’st sce— | 
Then thy heart will softly tremble 
With a pulse yet true to me.— ed 
All my faults—perchance thou knowest— 
All my madness none can know;  & 
All my hopes—where’er thou goest— 
Whither—yet with thee they go— 
Every feeling hath been shaken, ) 
Pride—which not a world could bow—~ ' 
Bows to thee—by thee forsaken, 
Even my soul forsakes me now,— 
But "tis done—all words are idle— 
Words from me are vainer still ; 
But the thoughts we cannot bridle 
Force their way without the will.— 
Fare thee well ! thus disunited— 
Torn from every dearer tie— 
Seared in heart—and lone—and blighted— 
More than this I scarce can die. 


A SKETCH FROM PRIVATE LIFE. 


Honest, honest—Iago ! 
** If that thou be’stadevil, [ cannot kill thee.” 
Shakespeare, 


ORN in the garret, in the kitchen bred, 

Promoted thence to deck her mistress’ 

head; 
Next—for some gracious service unexprest, 
And from its wages only to be guess’d— 
Rais’d from the toilet to the table,——where (| 
Her wondering betters wait behind her 

chair, 
With eye unmoved, and forehead unabash’d, 
She dines from off the plate she lately 

wash'd, 
Quick with the tale, and ready with the lie— 
The genial confidante and general spy— 
Who could, ye gods! her next employment 

guess— 


An only infant’s earliest governess ! 


She taught the child to read, and taught so 
_ well, 
That she herself, by teaching, learn’d to spell. 
An adept next in penmanship she grows, 
As many a nameless slander deftly shows ; 
What she had made the pupil of her art 
None know,—but that high soul secur’d the 
heart, 
And panted for the truth it could not hear, 
With longing breast and undeluded ear. 
Foil’d was perversion by that youthful 
mind, 
Which flattery fooled not—baseness could a 
not blind, 
Deceit infect not—ne’er contagion soil— 
Indulgence weaken--nor example 
or 
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gure ; 
Tee sheck’éd at fanits ber soul cum pever 

She deems that all could be like ber below 
Foe to all wee, yet hardly Virtme’s imend. 

For virtue pardons those she wou'd amend. 


Bat to the theme ;—a08 lax’ amde too 


At umes the lofnest to the meanest 
Have given her power wo deeply to instal 
The angry essence of ber deadly wail ; 
If, a smake, she steal within your walls, 
Til the black betray her she 
crawis ; 
If, like 2 viper, to the heart she wind, 
And leave the venom tbere she did not 
Gnd ; 
What marvel! that this hag of hatred works 
Fuerna! evil latent as she lurks, 
: To make 2 Pandemonmwm where she dwells, 
> _ And reign the Heeate of domestic hells ? 
j Skilfd by 2 touch to deepen scandal’s 
tints 
' With all the kind mendacity of hints, 
While mingiirg truth with falsehood— 
sneers with smiles, 
A thread ef candour with a web of wiles; 
A plain blunt show of briefty-spoken seem- 


j ng, 
To hide her Noodles heart's soul-harden’d 


scheming, 
A lip of lies—a face formed to conceal ; 
| And, without feeling, mock at all who feel ; 


' . With a vile mask the Gorgon would dis- 
orn; 


A cheek of paschment—and an eye of 
Stene. 


Poetry. 


Mark, bow the channels of ber vellor 
mood 

Quze w ber skim, and Staguate there » 
mud, 

Cased, hike the mail, 

Or aurker of the scorpen’s 

(Fer degen from reptiles, emily mar w- 
wace 

Congenial colcurs in that soul or face)— 

Leek om ber features: and bebeid ber ming 

A3 wa merror of defined 

Look om the picture! deem net 


There is vo trait which might not be ep- 


larged. 

Yet true t “ Nature’s jourzermen,” wir 

Thus momster when their mistress lef oF 
trade 

female dog-star of ber sky, 

Where all beneath ber infeence 
ae. 


Row: 
Feel for thy vile self-loving self im vain, 
And turn thee howhng in upprted pan. 
May the strong curse of crush’d affections 


Back om thy bosom with refiected bhig>« ' 
And make thee in thy leprosy of mind 
As loathsome to thyself as mankind 
TW all thy self-thougbts curdie into bate. 
Biack——as thy wil! for others would creat: 
Twi thy hard heart be calcined imto dus’, 
And thy soul welter im its hideows crust. 
Oh, may thy grave be sleepless as the dec, 
The widow’d couch of fire, that thou hast 
? 


But for the love I bore, and stil! must bear. 

To her thy malice from all ties would 
tear— 

Thy name—thy bumap name-—to every 
eye | 

The climax of all scorn, should hang @ 
high, 

Exalted o'er thy less abhorr’d compeers— 

And festering in the infamy of years. 


PRO- 


4 Ner master’d scence tempt ber look 
Nor irtame pas- 
sor ew, 
Nor wack now. 
Sereneiy purest of ber sex thar 
Bot wastumg ome sweet weakness—co for- 
The burden of thus homesxt song— ; 
Thougt ber former fuectows are 
more. 
She rules the circle which she servd 
before. Ob! wretch withort a tear—without : 
If mothers—none know why—bdefore her thought. 
; quake : Save joy above the ruin thow hast wroug>:. 
| If danghters dread her for the mother’s time shall come, mor long remon: 
sake : when thou 
} If earty habits—those false Links, which feel fr more than thon = 
1 7 
Then, when thou fain wouldst weary Hes- 
ven witb prayer, 
Look om thine earthly victims—and é- ff 
spair ! 
Down to the dust!—and, and as thou 
rott’st away, 
| Even worms shall perish on thy poisonous 
clay. 
4 
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Proceedings of Parliament. 


ROUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, Marck 


KING charged Ministers with 

baving. ie the late pegiec- 
ted the imserests of the commtry m having 
made po sipwlahems for the repevmert 
the Russian amd Austriap loems, sums 
advanced to Portugal, amd the money due 
for French prisomers, m ai] amountmg te 
about £. 28,000,000. The claims of the 
Contimental States upom each other were 
mcely ascertanmed, and ther hquidaher pro- 
vaded for by the late treates ; Dut our Bego- 
cater had comtrived to comvert bus Nunder- 
ing neglect of our imterests wmte 2 proef of 
bderahty amd gemerosity om the part of thas 
country. He moved for a commmonicaticn 
to the Howse of what measures had bees 
taker by Ministers te recover all or any 
part of the sums due om account! of the loan 
made to Justria in 1796; and also, for an 
account ef the steps which bad deen taken 
to recower from Russia the swms paid for 
im reamect ef the loan obtamed dy 
Russia in Holland, and to procure a dis- 
charge to th country from Ns engagements 
on account of that loan. 

Lord Liverpou! adverted to the ur- 
successful wars in which Austria had been 
engaged since the permed of the lean adverted 
to, and which had rendered it inexpedient 
to urge our claim. The fact was, that we 
had sance repeatedly subdsachzed Austria with- 
out making any reference to that transaction. 
The case of Russia was nearly similar. She 


bad made great sacrifices in sending ber ar-— 


mes beyond the Vistula and the Oder, and 
in porsuing the French into their own terri- 
tory. Wehad agreed to pay the interest 
ef the loan to Russia as long as the Low 
Countries remaiped united te Holland, 
thereby securing the guarantee of Russia to 
an arrangement which was wise, just, and 
pohne. 

Lord Holland and the Marquis of Lans- 
cowne supported the motion, and Lord 
Bathurst oppesed it. It was then put and 
negatived without a division. 

Thursday, March 8. 

The Duke of Bedford solicited the in- 
duigence of the house, as he rese under ex- 
treme indisposition to make his promised 
motien on the present state of the nation. 
His Grace had speken but a shert time, be- 

April 1816. 


8 


fore De Decame tow unwell to proceed, tow 
was te st down. Lord Liverpowl, 
from for bes Grace, prepused thet 
dedare ould de adjowrned wo 
4s agreed ta 
Tuesday. Marck 
STATE OF TRE NaTION. 

The Duke of Bevjord, m the course of 2 
lengtbemed apd elugueet appeal w Dew 
Lopdstaps upem thus smdyect, adverted ude 
following terms to the @streses of the 
country “* le many places te land was out 
of cultiwatien. twe estates im Nor- 
folk, lands im ome mstarce of acres, 
im amosher ef acres, were odftred to 
tenants reet ftee, they would cultivate 
them, but nome would take them The 
gaols were crowded with people unable to 
beer up agaimst the pressure of the umes. 
The farmers were mmprisowed for debt, and 
the poorer classes, unaNe to procure 
ence ip a legal way, Decame poachers and 
redders of farm-vards ; and the whole of the 
landed imterest was 2m a comdition borne 
te think of. These were not the enly suf- 
ferers. Many of the bemeGced clergy were 
ie a state of the utmost distress, as the mgdt 
reverend prelates must very well know. 
The farmers were unable to pay their tithes, 
and mary of the clergy were reduced to such 
eXtreme distress, that they could net ever 
effect the annual insurances on thei hives, 
which formed, im many cases, the only 
means by which they could secure a previ- 
sion for their families. His Grace, after some 
ebservations om the unsettied state of Lre- 
land, whose distresses were as great, if not 
greater, than this country, owimg to various 
causes, conchuded by moving that the house 
resolve itself a cemmNtee on the slate 
of the nation. 

The Earl of dberdeen declared, that he 
was convinced that the motion woukl lead 
to no useful result; and that if carried, it 
would be equivalent to a virtual censure of 
the administration of the country. 

The Karl of Lémerict complained that 
the English Legislature viewed with jee 
lousy any advancement in the manufac 
turing and agricultural interests of lreland. 
The Irish people acquiesced in the policy a- 
dopted, because they were under the coa- 
tren! of a few landowners, whe subjected 
themselves to tyranny for the sake of du- 
mineering at bore. Cathelic emancipation 
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would not quiet the people. The tithes and 
hearth-money were intolerable burthens up- 
on the people: whilst these causes of disor- 
der were left untouched by Ministers, it 
would be vain to expect to see a resident 
gentry performing the functions of the ma- 
gistracy in Ireland. 

The Earl of Buckingham, after going 
through a variety of topics, said, that the 
speech from the throne recommended eco- 
nomy ; but what appearance was there of 
retrenchment on the part of ministers ? The 
only symptom of it had been an increase in 
the salary of the officers of the excise and 
the officers of the customs, an increase in the 
expenditure of the civil list, and now ano- 
ther proof of their disposition to retrench 
came out in the continuance of the salary of 
the secretary of the Admiralty at £.4000 a 
year, the same as in war, though it had been 
formerly fixed at 2500I. in time of peace. 

Karl Bathurst thought that no sufficient 
ground had been laid by the noble Duke 
for his proposed inquiry into the state of 
‘the nation—an inquiry which, being by far 
too extensive in its nature, and comprehend- 
ing such an immense variety of topics, would 
be productive of no practical good. ‘The 
Noble Marquis who spoke last but one in 
the debate, had fairly assigned his reasons 5 
the principal of which was, his distrust of 
his Majesty’s ministers. In this view, his 
snost direct mode of proceeding would be 
to propose an address to the crown, praying 
the removal of those ministers from office. 

Earl of Carnarvon and Lord Lynedoch 
spoke shortly in support of the motion, 
which, on a division, was finally negatived 
by 140 to 71: majority against the motion 
69. 

Thursday, March 14, 


MARRIAGE OF THE PRINCESS CHARLOTTE. 


The Earl of Liverpool presented the fol- 
jowing message from the Prince Regent :— 
** George P. R.—The Prince Regent, 
acting in the name and on the behalf of his 
Majesty, having given the Royal Consent to 
a Marriage between his Daughter, her Royal 
‘Highness the Priacess Charlotte Augusta, 
and his Serene Highness Leopold George 
Frederic, Prince of Cobourg of Saalfeld, has 
thought fit to communicate the same to this 
house. His Royal Highness is fully per- 
suaded that this alliance cannot but be ac- 
ceptable to all his Majesty’s faithfal sub- 
jects; and the many proofs which his Royal 
Highness has received of the affectionate at- 
tachment of this house to his Majesty’s per- 
son and family, leave him no room to doubt 
of the concurrence and assistance of this 
house in enabling him to make such a pro- 
vision, with a view to the said marriage, as 


may be suitabie to the honour and diens 
of the country.” 

Lord Liverpool said, that not only in the 
courts under which Prince Leopold had been 
employed, but in all the courts of Europe, 
amongst those who were above him, those 
who were his equals, and those below him 
who had been admitted to the honour of his 
acquaintance, there was but one opinion as 
to the high personal merits of that Prince, 
his great respectability, and his highly ho- 
nourable character. He trusted that a lile. 
ral provision would be made for this illus. 


-trious couple, amply sufficient for their com- 


fort; and he could assure their Lordships, 
that these illustrious personages most anxi- 
ously desired to limit their expenditure 
strictly within the income assigned by par- 
liament. He then moved an address to the 
Prince Regent, which was agreed to unani- 
mously. 
Friday, March 15. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne concluded e 
long speech respecting the proposed military 
establishment and expenditure, by moving 
an address to the Prince Regent, to cause 
the estimates to be revised, and the forces 
reduced. Earls Bathurst and Liverpool, 
and Lord Sidmouth, opposed the motion ; 
the Dukes of Bedford and Newcastle, and the 
Marquis Wellesley, spoke in its favour: the 
motion was finally negatived by 139 to 69. 

_ Friday, March 22. 

Petitions were received from Manchester, 
the county of Derby, Dysart, Edinburgh, 
‘and the county of York, against the income 
tax, and recommending the most rigid eco- 


-nomy in all the departments of the public 


service. Lords Grenville, Derby, the Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne, and Lord Lauderdale, 
impressed upon the House the necessity of 


rigidly examining every item of the propo- 


sed peace establishment, and to watch the 


-loan proposed to be substituted for the in- 


come tax, with the severest vigilance, both 
as to its amount and duration. Lord Li- 


_verpool observed, that whatever policy was 


adopted at present, it was perfectly clear 
that the establishments and expenditure 
ought to be as low as they could be, cor- 
sistently with the interest and security of 
the country, and it was only on that ground 
that he wished to defend the estimates laid 
on their Lordships’ table. 
Monday, March 25. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne presented 4 
petition against the continuance of the pro- 
perty tax, signed by some of the person’ 


-ealled Quakers; but being addressed to the 


‘* Upper House,” instead of the usual de- 


scription of ** Lords Spiritual and Tempo- 


ral, the petition was rejected. 
T nesda. 
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Tuesday, March 26. . 


The Earl of Liverpool brought in a bill 
for naturalizing Prince Leopold of Saxe Co- 
‘bourg, which was read a first time. 


Wednesday, March 27. 


The Earl of Liverpool moved the second 
reading of the bill to permit a bill to be 
brought in for naturalizing Prince Leopold 
of Saxe Cobourg. ‘The bill was read a se- 
cond and third time, passed, and sent to the 
commons.—Mr Bathurst and others from 
the Commons immediately brought back the 
pil!» with the Commons’ assent to it. 


Friday, March 29. 


The royal assent was declared, by com- 
mission, to Prince Leopold de Cobourg Saal- 
Feld’s naturalization bill. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, February 26. 


The House was occupied with calling 
over the members till near seven o'clock ; 
previous to which General Gascoigne pre- 
sented a petition from Liverpool against 
the property tax ; this led to some conver- 
sation, in which it was suggested that fur- 
ther time ought to be given to collect the 
sense of the country on this tax. 

Mr Vansittart said, that he had so long 
ago intimated his intention to propose the 
continuance of a modified property tax, that 
a full opportunity had been given for peti- 
tioning against it, and he was persuaded the 
country was not adverse to it; he would 
therefore bring forward the discussion on 
Friday next. 

Mr Tierney, Mr Babington, Mr Ponson- 
by, and Mr Gore Langton argued for delay. 
After the House was called over, petitions 
against the property tax were presented in 
considerable numbers, by various members, 
and some conversation arose as they were 
read over. 

Mr Lambton gave notice, that he would 
move a call of the House on Friday, and 
every day during the discussion of the tax ; 
and also whenever large pecuniary grants 
were under consideration. 

Mr Vausitlart then moved the order of 
the day for the House to go into a com- 
mittee of supply, to consider the army es- 
timates. 

Lord John Russell opposed the Speaker’s 
leaving the chair, on the ground that the 
proposed peace establishment was unneces- 
sary, dangerous to the liberties of the coun- 
try, and grievotsly oppressive to the people, 
when, in the present distresses, nothing 
but their sighs and groans were heard from 
the one end of the island to the other, He 


a 


© 


maintained, that so great an armed force 
was not so necessary now as after the peace 
of Amiens ; that we had not only disregard- 
ed our navy, contrary to the recommenda- 


tion of his present Majesty, soon after he. 


ascended the throne, but we had dwindled 
down to the state of a small continental 
power, depending on a standing army for. 
protection. Great sacrifices had been made 
by the people, and still greater victories had 
been obtained, but to the disgrace of the 
councils of the nation, these had led to a 
peace which required an army of 150,000. 
men te maintain it. In fact, the peace had 
only rendered perpetual those burdens which 
it ought to have lessened, and increased the 
influence of the crown, which had grown to 
an alarming extent. This army was to re- 
main in France to keep down the revolu- 
tionary principles; but it. might happen 
that the tyranny of France, like that of 
Spain, would drive the people into rebel- 
lion: our soldiers were to be employed to 
support the King in depriving the nation of 
its liberties, and then they might act the 
same scenes in England. If he sueceeded 
in preventing the Speaker leaving the chair, 
he intended to move an address to the Ke- 
gent for a reduced establishment. 

Mr F. Lewis, argued strongly against the 
proposed military scale. He contended, that 
most of the foreign possessions. might be 
garrisoned by fewer troops, and while they 
had possession of Cambray and Conde, there 
was no need to garrison Colchester or Co- 
ventry. 

Mr C. Yorke maintained that the extent, 
weaith, and population of the British em- 
pire required a standing army, subject, how- 
ever, to the controul of Parliament, and. 
that the proposed establishment was small 
when compared with the increased great-. 
ness of the empire. He ridiculed the idea 
of the army being employed to subvert the 
civil liberties of the country. The only in- 
stance in which an attempt has been made 
to use it for that purpose was by James II. 
and it then turned to the right about and 
joined King William! With regard to the 
expence, if all the soldiers were converted 
into dustmen to-morrow, the charges of the 
year could not be brought down to the rate. 
of former times, as nearly two millions of 
the present estimates arose from half pay, 
pensions, and hospital establishments. He 
contended that a force capable of guarding 
the country from all danger of surprise 
ought always to be kept on foot, but that 


the temporary measure of this year could. 


not be considered as the peace establish- 
ment. The difference between the esti- 
mates now and at the close of the. A» erie, 
can war, arose froin the different circ:une-, 
stances 
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stances of the country: then we had lost 
a great number of colonies; now we had 
gained them in all parts of the world ; then, 
£. 900,000 of new taxes had been laid on ; 
now it was proposed to take off eight mil- 
lions. When we consider the military spi- 
rit of Europe, and fairly looked at the dis- 
positions of America, the establishment 
could not be reduced with safety. 

Mr Brougham expressed his warm indig- 
nation against the unconstitutional senti- 
ments expressed by the last speaker, and 
the tone in which they were delivered. Al- 
though the Hon. Gentleman gave them as 
his individual opinion, he (Mr B.) consider- 
ed them as the official statement of Minis 
ters, and would protest ageinst the whole 
system of an enormous force in time of 
peace, and the principles on which it was 
defended. He maintained that the increa- 
sed population was no reason for increasing 
the military power, and that the country 
was in a more settled state now than 1784. 
At that time we had met with failure in 
America and Europe, all our islands but two 
were lost; in the Channel the combined 
fleets had rode unmolested, and almost tri- 
umphant; Holland was against us; the 
northern confederacy was forming ; and East 
India affairs were unflattering. Now affairs 
were totally different. He should have 
preferred employing foreign in preference 
to English troops in France; and it would 
be found, that if Louis XVIII. paid all he 
had stipulated to pay, we should have to 
furnish a balance of some hundred thou- 
sands of pounds. The dock-yards surely 
would not in peace require great garrisons 
to guard the cables and anchors from petty 
thieves, who could not carry them off in 
their pockets. He hoped that the House 
would not arm Government with a power 
to exert itself against liberty, and be regard- 
Jess of the dearest interests of the ancient 
British constitution, which had flourished 
by guarding it against military encroach- 
nents. He trusted they would set an ex- 
ample to the public, and that, after fight- 
ing and beating the enemy without, they 
would not submit to an enemy within. , He 
implored Ministers not to persevere in the 
fatal course of trusting to their majorities, 
but rather to say to their Royal Master, 
that this was not a country in which the 
constitutional system was to be encroached 
upon by the prejudices, tastes, or views of 
a military monarch: that the present royal 
family reigned in this country in consequence 
of the expulsion of a former reigning family, 
who endeavoured to govern contrary to the 
Jaws’; that this country was England, and 
not G ermany—f( Hear, hear ! }—That what- 
eyer prinee would indulge himself in costly 


property tax. On the presentation of one 
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military gewgaws, in whiskered hussars and 
the parade of foreign uniforms ; who would 
make a plaything of an army to amuse him. 
self and his family with, at the expense of 
the constitution of the eountry, he must not 
seek for this in England. A wise minister 
should endeavour, if possible, to allay this 
growing military prejudice, though it did 
exist so widely on the continent, If the 
evil had infected this country, it was the 
duty of the state physicians to cure it. 

Lord Palmerston, passing by all abstract 
reasonings on the constitutional question of 
a standing army in time of peace, gave a 
clear and manly statement of the details of 
the proposed estimates. The aggregate a- 
mount of military force which it was in- 
tended to keep up (exclusively of the Indian 
army and the army of occupation in France, 
neither of which were chargeable to this 
country) was $9,000 men, divided under 
four different heads, according to its appli- 
caticn, namely, Great Britain, Ireland, our 
old colonies, and our new colonies, For 
Great Britain, 25,000 men; for Ireland, a 
like number: for our old colonies, 23,800: 
for our new colonies, 22,000 ; and 3000 for 
reliefs to be afforded, from time to time, to 
our colonial garrisons. He then enumera- 
ted the force intended to be kept in each 
colony, and detailed the reasons for aug- 
menting it in the old colonies ; the chief of 
which was the increased population of Ca- 
nada, and the more easy way which had 
been opened into it from the United States 
by the axes of the settlers. ‘The propor- 
tions for the new colonies had been fixed at 
about 2-3ds of the garrisons found in them 
when taken from the enemy. If the new 
colonies were not worth keeping, the pro- 
per mode was to say so distinctly, and ad- 
dress the crown to give them up; but he 
was well convinced that the Hon, Gentle- 
man would be among the first to charge 
Ministers with criminal neglect, if they 
should be lost by want of a proper force. 
His Lordship concluded an able speech by 
stating, that if the army was reduced as 
much as the Hon, Gentleman desired, the 
amount of the property tax could not be 
saved. 

Mr Ponsonby next moved the adjourn- 
ment of the debate. 

Lord Castlereagh concurred. He was an- 
xious that a minute scrutiny should be aj- 
plied to the estimates, as the fullest discus- 
sion, he was convinced, would only tend to 
establish the wisdom and just application 
of that policy on which they were framed, 
The question of adjournment was agreed to- 
Tuesday, February 27. 

Petitions continued to flow in against the 
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from Boston, by Mr Maddox, that gentle- 
man asked whether it was intended, in ca- 
ses where the landlord received no rent, to 
make him liable to the property tax? If 
the tenant was to be liable where he made 
no profit;—and if the tax was to be conti- 
nued for one or two years certain? Mr 
Vansittart not seeming disposed to answer, 
his silence and the tax were warmly attack- 
ed by Mr Methuen, Mr Brougham, &c. 
and a debate of great length ensued, in 
which all the principal speakers on both 
sides took part. An alledged expression of 


Lord Castlereagh (not now present) in a for- 


mer debate, of ** the ignorant impatience of 
the people concerning taxation,” was se- 
verely commented upon. Mr Brougham 
declared his intention of using all the forms 
the House allowed to delay the measure, 
till the sense of the people could be shewn. 
Mr Vansittart said, that the modifications 
alluded to by Mr Maddox might be propo- 
sed in the committee. He intimated, that 
he intended to propose the tax for two 
years; and denied that the faith of Parlia- 
ment was pledged for its discontinuance, as 
the words ** and no longer,” were omitted in 
the act last year. But in reply to some obser- 
vations by Mr Calcraft, he said, that if the 
FTouse was not satisfied of the necessity for 
this tax, be would not press its continuance. 
Sir Francis Burdett trusted the unani- 
mous voice of the people against this detes- 
table and oppressive tax, would deter the 
Minister from imposing it. In the attempt 
to do so, there was an open violation of the 
faith of Parliament; and, there was no 
doubt, that, though the duration of this im- 
post was said to be only two years, it would 
rendered permanent. Rather than re- 
sort to so ruinous a measure, let Ministers 
have recourse to the £.30,000,000, which 
Jay in the hands of the Accountant-General 
of the Court of Chancery, till the cases were 
decided, and the House would be respon- 
sible for the money when decisions were 
made. The way in which business was 
conducted in the Court of Chancery was a 
disgrace to the country, and a violation of 
the King’s oath ; it was a denial of justice 
by the expense attending it. Another re- 
source for the means to avert the property 
tax, was the unclaimed dividends in the 
bank. The purpose for which this large 
military establishment wag to be kept up, 
was to maintain on the thrune of France a 
bigot, and to support a disgustful tyranny. 
As for Ireland, it could only be governed 
by the sword; but that was owing to the 
weak and impolitic conduct of Ministers: 
a trusted gentlemen would stand forward 
defence of their own pro » and for 
the liberties of the people, sk es 


Mr Preston wished that the Chancelior 
of the Exchequer could be roused to see 
things in a true light ; and though he might 
smile, with his minions about him, he, Mr 
P. would assert, that the presen’ distresses 
arose from this miserable, miscalculating, 
puny Chancellor, (cries of order, and laugh- 
ter,) who did not know the resources of the 
country, owing to the ignorance and want 
of power of his little mind. 

Mr Rose observed, that any discussion on 
the tax was premature till it came before 
the House, and then let it be gone into 
coolly, deliberately, and temperately; he 
saw no.better measure than this tax modi- 
fied ; it was not so grievous in many cases 
as the assessed taxes, and if it were aban- 
doned, others might be substituted, stiil 
more burthensome to the people. 

Mr Brougham said, if any thing could in- 
duce him to persevere in the system he had 
proposed, it was the conduct of the Right 
Hon. Gentleman, who, seeing the distress 
of the country, knowing the aversion which 
was entertained by all ranks against the tax 
in contemplation, had recourse to the des- 
perate expedient of saying, ** Beware how 
you wince under the little finger of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, or in a few days you 
may feel the weight of his whole hand.” 

The adjourned Debate on the Army Es- 
timates was then resumed. The speakers 
were, Messrs J. P. Grant, Robinson, Free- 
mantle, Peel, Sir R. Heron, Sir J. New- 
port, Sir F. Flood, and Lord Binning. The 
debate was again adjourned. 


Wednesday, February 28. 


Sir Samuel Romilly, in presenting a pe- 
tition from Arundel against the Income 
Tax, stated that the French Protestants in 
the department of the Gard, who had been 
violently plundered and robbed, amounted 
to 2000 ; the houses destroyed did not ex- 
ceed 240, of which 150 were in Nismes and 
90 in other parts of the Gard. The num- 
ber of women, many in very respectable si- 
tuations of life, who were very grossly ill- 
treated, ainounted to 30, of whom eight 
had died. Messrs J. P. Grant, Serjeant 
Onslow, Sir R..Heron, and Gen. Wemyss, 
spoke against the Income Tax. 

Sir F. Burdett, iw presenting a petition 
from Monmouth said, it complained not of 
merited pensions for public services, which 
the public did not grudge, but of unmerit- 
ed and large pensions and sinecures. The 
petitioners also objected to the erection of 
expensive monuments, which were better 
deferred for the present, and added, that 
the best monument of their countrymen’s 
glory would be found in the records of his- 


tory. 
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Mr Moore, presenting a petition from 
Coventry said, that such was the general 
distress there, that admittance to the house 
of industry, where the allowance was scan- 
ty, was regarded as very desirable : the ap- 
plications were in consequence so numerous, 
that it required considerable interest to be- 
come an inmate. Mr Suiterworth bore 
testimony to the general distress which pre- 
vailed ; at Coventry, some houses that used 
to pry £.400 or £.500 a week to work- 
men, now paid only £.40 or £.50. Mr 
Lockhart expressed his belief that a great 
portion of the prevailing distress arose from 
the operation of the Insolvent Debtor’s Bill. 
He would support a modified Income Tax, 
which gave relief to the agriculturist, and 
exacted a more due propurtion from the 
landhulder. 

M: Baring noticed the joy, which was 
discernible, of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, that he had at last found one cham- 
pion to defend his project: the fact was, 
that each of the numerous petitions object- 
ed to some part of the Tax that related to 
those that signed it ; but in the result, all 
classes came forward to pray for its abolition. 

Mr Thompson expressed surprise that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer should per- 
severe in forcing so unjust and impolitic a 
Measure upon an unwilling and overbur- 
thened people. 

Mr B. Shaw recommended ministers, for 
their own interest, to listen to the complaints 
of the House and of the nation. 

Mr Barclay said, the Income Tax demo- 
ralized the nation: it compelled the people 
to resort to a system of misrepresentation, 
and encouraged the Commissioners in the 
practice of extortion. 

Mr Brougham, at the close of a long 
speech, hoped the gentlemen on the oppo- 
site side would be induced to forego their 
silence to-night—that they would take some 
sort of notice of what had fallen from those 
near him, and offer some defence for the 
measures they meant to support. 

Mr Forbes stated, that in his progress 


through Scotland, last summer, all classes 


of the people complained of the Income Tax 
as an intolerable burthen. 1f sufficient time 
was allowed, not a county or borough would 
fail to petition against it. 

Mr J. Smith in presenting a petition from 
Nottingham, against the Property Tax, 
said, the petitioners were not enjoying that 
prosperous condition which had been de- 
scribed by the gentlemen on the other side, 
and in the speech of the Prince Regent, but 
which he had heard mentioned in no other 
quarter. 


Mr Freemantle concluded that the coun- 


try had gained its object, and that the Chan- 
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cellor of the Exchequer would not persist 
in measures which he dared not defend. 

Lord Compton said, that he himself was 
rather favourable to the income tax, so were 
his constituents. 

Mr Ponsonby admired the noble lord's 
courage who spoke last. He had generous. 
ly stepped forward to speak for his friends, 
when they refused to speak for themselves, 
—He had given one solitary opinion in {a- 
vour of the Income Tax, but he did not seem 
very decided in his tone of eulogy. He 
was ‘ rather favourable,’ and his constituents 
agreed with him ;—were they more decided 
than the noble lord ? 


ARMY ESTIMATES. 


The debate on the Army Estimates was 
then resumed. Mr Law said, the Gentle- 
men of the Opposition had fallen into two 
errors—one in considering this establish. 
ment a permanent peace establishment— 
the other, in considering that the peace 
would be permanent. We forgot that the 
waves continued to roll long after the storm 
that raised them had» subsided. After 
dwelling on other topics, the hon. gentle- 
man said, it was false that the French had 
every where done mischief: in Italy, they 
had done good: in that country they had 
infused education, courage, desire of liberty, 
and a passion for uniting the various petty 
states into one great kingdom: all these 
views had been forgotten at the congress of 
Vienna, and Italy had been again divided, 
(/Tear hear.) Of all the continental powers, 
Russia was most to be dreaded, whether we 
looked to the extent or character of her po- 
pulation. With her left washed by the 
Baltic, her right by the Black sea, and her 
back resting on the confines of the world, 
she wielded the elements of nature as means 
of defence, and poured forth an inexhaus- 
tible population when necessary to foreign 
or distant war. The more he reflected on 
the present state of Europe, he felt satisfied 
that there was no future tranquillity for the 
world until the original sin committed in 
Poland should be redeemed. Considering 
an armed mediation necessary at present, 
he should vote for the military establish- 
ment. 

Lord Folkstone would not in the absence 
of a noble lord (Castlereagh) foliow the hon. 
gentleman into considerations of foreign po- 
licy. He considered that ministers ought 
to shew the necessity for a standing army ; 
for the old doctrine of the constitution was, 
that no standing army ought to be main- 
tained in time of peace. He did feel as 
strongly convinced as he could be of any 
truth not manifest to his outward senses, 
that there existed in some quarter a apo 
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jute determination to establish a military 
government in this country, (Loud cries 
of hear, hear !) Let the house reflect on 
the external system of the court, on the 
clubs now forming, on the recent profusion 
of military honours and decorations, and 
then say whether there was not strong ¢vI- 
dence of such a design? He respected as 
much as any man, the character of our ar- 
my and the valour of its officers, and he 
thought they supplied the means to a pru- 
dent government, not of increasing, but of 
cutting down the establishment; but the 
habits and subordination of military life 
were essentially different from the feelings 
inspired by the principles and practice of 
freedom. The oflicers of the army had 
their own ideas and habits; and an affecta- 
tion was growing up among them of sepa- 
rating themselves from the civil classes, and 
of forming, as it were, a perfect distinct 
branch of society. They were beginning to 
associate together exclusively, and to as- 
sume a military air and costume on all oc- 
easions. Instead of a groom, some general 
officers were followed by a hussar through 
the streets (hear.) Small matters, though 
‘singly, perhaps, unimportant, when taken 
together, and indicative of the same spirit, 
ealled for jealousy and vigilance, at least 
from those who thought they saw a lean- 
ing towards a military government in the 


present measures of the administration. 


He might advert to the frequent use of sol- 
diers in matters of police, and to their em- 
ployment whenever there was a levee at 
‘Carlton-house. ( Hear, hear!) It was now 
the custom on this latter occasian to line 
the streets and blockade the roads by arm- 
ed cavalry. The usual path was obstruct- 
ed, and so far the people were already put 
under military law. Another point, too, of 
which he could not but take notice, was, 
that when the Prince Regent came to par- 
liament, his passage to the house was guard- 
ed by a detachment of troops, and by a mi- 
litary display which was quite new in this 
country, and had never taken place when 
his Majesty was able to meet his parliament, 
(Cries of hear, hear.) His Majesty was sa- 
tisfied with a small body guard of twenty 

o thirty men. Whether such precautions 
were necessary he neither knew nor cared, 
but he was sure they were both new and 
‘unconstitutional, (Hear, hear.) In the same 
mamner, at the balls given to the allied 
sovereigns at White’s and the Marquis of 
Hertford’s, dragoons were employed to pre- 
serve order. He had lived under despotic 
governments, as might be believed, when he 
stated that he had resided at St Peters. 
burgh, and undoubtedly there the constant 
employment of the military contributed 
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much to the case and comfort of select so- 
ciety. But our own was a free constitu- 
tion, and we could not retain its advantages 
without its inconveniences. Every one ad- 
mitted, however, that the latter were as no- 
thing in the comparison. Whilst on this 
subject, it was worth remarking, that a 
considerable increase of the usual guard had 
taken place at the Horse Guards; every 
where we saw sentries multiplied, and that 
not an exhibition could be opened without 
a file of soldiers. Until he could perceive 
some reason for all this, he must suspect 


‘that something was in contemplation dan- 


gerous to the form of our free government. 
It was remarkable, too, that on all occa- 
sions the Prince Regent was advised to 
come down to parliament, not in the usuat 
costume of sovereignty, as in a dress coat, 
but attired in military uniform. (ear) 
Amongst the items included in the estimates 
were some for what were called charitable 
institutions. One of these was the establish- 
ment at Chelsea for the education of soldier’s 
children. But how were they educated ? 
The boys were dressed as soldiers, they were 
taught the military exercise, and performed 
all their duties by beat of drum. The mi- 
litary college near Bagshot appeared to him 
to be a most odious and improper institu- 
tion. It was an establishment in which 
hundreds of young gentlemen, instead of 


‘being educated, after the usual form, in 


classical studies, or the habits of civil busi- 
ness, were taught nothing but what was 
essential to military life. This might be 
justifiable, and perhaps necessary, when the 
nation was engaged in hostilities, and a- 
gainst a formidable enemy; but in a state 


_of peace we ought to return to our peaceful 


occupations and pursuits, as we had done 
at every former period of our history. 
** Oh! but the times are changed,” it was 


_ said on the other side. He wished that the 


right hon. gentleman who made this obser- 
vation had at once fairly and manfully met 
the argument by alledging that the British 
constitution was no more. (Hear, hear.) 
Whatever justification had been made out. 
for the Irish, none, he was sure, could be 
offered for the English establishment. Iu 
the first place, he objected to the word de- 
pot, both because it was a military, and be- 
cause it was not an English word. He 
considered them as a mere pretence for 
maintaining a sort of fortresses in this coun- 
try ; and when he heard them described as 
useful, extensive, and important, he was 
satisfied they could only be so against the 
liberties and constitution of England. The 
noble Lord proceeded to contend that it was 
the soundest policy of this country to hus- 
band its resources in time of peace, to re- 
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serve itself for great occasions; and if the 
peace should unfortunately prove short, 
then we should be enabled to return to the 
contest with redoubled vigour. A consi- 
derable discussion followed, in which Messrs 
Ward, Fitzgerald, J. Smith and Tierney, 
Sir J. Mackintosh, and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer participated. Mr J. Smith 
-and Sir J. Mackintosh complimented Lord 
Folkestone, on his eloquent, manly, and 
truly constitutional speech. 

Sir F. Burdett spoke at length, and en- 
forced the necessity of retrenchment in 
every branch of the expenditure. In con- 
sequence of Mr Ward addressing Mr Broug- 
ham, and alluding to his friends, using the 
expression of ** in his train,” some alterca- 
tion took place; Mr Brougham observing, 
that if his friends were in the train of ano- 
ther, they at least received no pay for it. 

_ Mr W. Fitzgerald complained that the 
decency of debate could not be maintained, 
if less honourable motives were presumed 
to actuate the members of administration 
than the Gentlemen on the opposite side. 

Mr Brougham replied, that he had not 
stated that the honourable member’s mo- 
tives were less honourable, but that his si- 
tuation was more lucrative. 

Mr Stuart Wortley complained that Mr 
Brougham assumed a tone and manner, and 
took upon himself to school every body in 
a way quite unprecedented.—On the mo- 
tion for the House going into a committee 
on the army estimates, it was carried by 
241 co 121. 


Thursday, February 29. 


In the course of the conversation which 
followed the presentation of petitions against 
the Income Tax, Mr Arbuthnot declared 
that neither the Treasury, nor any depart- 
ment of Government, had used influence 
or interference, to prevent meetings being 
held to pass Resolutions against the Pro- 
perty Tax. 

Friday, March 1. 


More petitions were presented against 
the Income Tax. Messrs Byng, Atkins 
Wright, Grenfell, Finlay, Hammersley, 
Coke, (who said while the Tax continued 
we did not possess a free Constitution), 
Lambton,-Joliffe, Calcraft, Sir J. Owen, Sir 
W. Curtis, Sir James Shaw, and Lord Eb- 
rington, all spoke against this Tax; Mr 
Holme Summer and Sir Egerton Brydges, 
_@n the contrary, thought it a very good one, 
and impartial in its operation. The absence 
_ of all the Cabinet Ministers being noticed, 
Mr Goulburn said, that Lord Castlereagh 
_ Was indisposed ; so was Mr Wellesley Pole ; 
and Mr Lushington added, that the Chan- 


cellor of the Exchequer was confined by ill- 
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hon. member. 


ness. Mr Brougham supposed the sickness 
of the ministers was occasioned by the pro- 
perty tax, aggravated by the petitions and 
party debates. Mr Lushington could dis- 
tinctly state, that it was not the intention of 
Ministers to abandon the Property Tax, as 
they thought it a just, wise, and necessary 
measure. In fact, this tax reached those 
wealthy men, who lived like beggars, and 
made them pay like princes. The discus- 
sion on the tax could not come on before 
Wednesday—perhaps not even so early, 


Monday, March 4, 


Numerous petitions from ‘various parts of 
the country were presented against the re- 
newal of the Income Tax in any shape. 

Sir Edward Knatchbull, in presenting a 
petition from Woolwich on the same sub- 
ject, said, that unless the tax was very 
greatly modified, he must oppose it. But 
he wished it to be understood, that he by 
no means pledged himself to a vote either 
way. Under all the circumstances, he 
thought it would be the wisest way for mi- 
nisters to give up the tax. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer profes- 
sed his readiness to attend to what had fal- 
len in so fair and manly a way from the 
He was ready to state that 
ministers had made no pledge. Gentle- 
men would recollect, that when Mr Pitt 
first brought forward the tax, no specific 
pledge was given of the nature proposed: 
on the contrary, the tax itself was pledged 
by a mortgage of six millions, which would 
have required its duration for eight years. 
The pledge was therefore, if any, for its 
continuance for that time. When war 
broke out again, after the peace of Amiens, 
the tax was granted under circumstances 
somewhat different ; but the consideration 
of its continuance was unquestionably re- 
served to parliament. “It had been granted 
during the continuance of the war, and ne 
longer ; but that did not affect the discre- 
tion of parliament in reconsidering whether 
it should be continued or not. In 1806 # 
considerable addition to the tax was made. 
He could not suppose that those ministers, 
or any other, could presume to pledge par- 
liament as to what measures it might see 
necessary to pursue after the restoration of 
peace. It must have been intended to leave 
the matter open. This must have been the 
view of his predecessors as well as himself. 
Now, with respect to his own course, he 
had to remind the house, that on the 20th 
of February last year, he gave a genera! 
view of our situstion, and of the means 
that seemed most likely to provide for the 
public demands. Among them he did not 


place this tax, and the chief reason he “s 
or 
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for dropping it was on the ground that it 
was wise policy that it should cease. He 
dlso stated, that public faith was in no de- 
gree pledged on that subject, as it was com- 
pletely open at any time for the considera- 
tion of parliament. He stated, on that oc- 
casion, that the time then was inconvenient 
and unpropitious for its continuance, and 
he thought so still. In lieu of this tax, he 
had then proposed other measures of finance, 
part of which was carried into law. Those 
sums were now mortgaged for a consider- 
able number of years. The only other re- 
maining plan was that of making a consider- 
able addition to the assessed taxes. (Hear.) 
It was for gentlemen to consider, whether 
an increase in this branch of revenue would 
not prove much more burthensome to the 
public, while it would not produce half the 
amount. (//ear.) 

Mr Ponsonby said, that if the right hon. 
gentleman considered that no pledge had 
been given, he differed in opinion from 
many members in that. house, and from 
every body out of it. It was difficult to 
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express the pledge in a more clear and so- 
lemn manner than the act did in using the 
words ‘ and no longer.’ The act fixed the 
5th of April, after the definitive treaty, as 
the period of the tax. Could the English 
language furnish words more expressive ? 
Now the minister again threatened the 
house with an augmentation of the assessed 
taxes. He threatened to torture the people 
with that mode of taxation, which he said 
they would find more burthensome, and 
told them that they must take one or other 
of the evils. He (Mr P.) would say no! 
There ought to be neither of them. It was 
a little too much for a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to assume that the house must 
vote on one or other of them. He asked 
for an expence, rendering this tax neces- 
sary, which expence ought not to be incur- 
red. As he had complimented an hon. 
member for his manliness, he trusted he 
would pay some attention to his advice, 
when he told him that the best way was to 
abandon the tax. 


 -istorical Affairs. 


AMERICA. 


DREADFUL FIRE AT ST JOHNS, 
NEWFOUNDLAND. 


St John’s, February 17. 1816. 


ETWEEN the hours of eight and nine 

on the"night of the 12th instant, a fire 
was discovered in the house of Ednund and 
Walsh, in Gambier-street, about two doors 
from the south side of Duckworth-street, 
The inflammable materials of which the 
buildings of the town are constructed, excit- 
ed the most alarming apprehensions. The 
wind blew furiously from the south-east 
quarter, and rapidly bore the flames to the 
range of houses forming the north side of 
Duckworth-street, while the all-devouring 
element also extended its ravages to the 
south, against the wind, and westward to- 
wards the cluster of new buildings lately 
erected on the extensive premises of Messrs 
Crawford & Co, : and by five o’clock on the 
morning of the 13th instant, all the build- 
ings between Sawyer’s corner at the east” 
end of Duckworth-street and the new Me- 
thodist meeting-house at Gill’s-shute west- 
ward, and from the corner building on the 
King’s beach faeing the ordnance wharf to 


the erections opposite Messrs Hutiters and 
April 1816, 


Co. in Water-street, comprising about 130 


houses, were completely destroyed. In these 
are included the houses in the Customhouse- 
lane, north of Duckworth-street. The Cus- 
tomhouse and adjoining buildings happily 
and narrowly escaped. Occasional showers 
of snow and rain that fell during the con- 
flagration, somewhat retarded the progress 
of the flames. When the flames reached 
the north side of Water-street, facing the 
premises of Messrs M‘Brair and Co., the 
immense body of fire, almost in contact 
(from the narrowness of the passage at this 
point) with the houses on the south side of 
the street, soon communicated the flames 
to the fronts and roofs of those buildings. 
It was here that very extraordinary efforts 
were required, and were, happily, exerted ; 
for upon the success of these efforts depend- 
ed the security of the most important part 
of the town. The volumes of fire detach- 
ed from the more immediate scene of de- 
struction, and carried by the storm to build- 
ings not in immediate peril, filled the in- 
mates with terror and dismay; and, in the 
removal of their goods, considerable damage 
has been sustained. The aggregate pecu-, 
niary loss has been moderately estimated at 
upwards of £.100,000, and about 1500 
persons have beén driven to seck new abodes” 
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in the most inclement month of a New- 
foundland winter. 

To the seamen from the King’s ships, 
and the troops from the garrisons, directed 
by their respective officers, every praise is 
due; for it is to their steady and regular 
conduct, in conjunction with the efforts of 
the orderly and respectable inhabitants, that 
we stand indebted for the preservation of 
the most valuable part of the town. Here 
it bécomes our indispensable duty ‘to state, 
‘that the bulk of the lower orders of the 
community stood during the afflicting mo- 
ment, with their arms folded, surveying the 
disastrous} scene with an apathy disgrace- 
ful to the human character. Many of these 
descriptions, instead of contributing their 
efforts to arrest the progress of the flames, 
or to aid the unhappy sufferers, appeared 
to have no object but pillage, and the dis- 
tresses of their unfortunate fellow-creatures 
have, of course, been considerably aggrava- 
ted by the depredations committed by mon- 
sters in human shape, upon the property 
snatched from the flames. The season at 
' which this misfortune has befallen us, hem- 
med in by vast and impenetrable barriers 
of ice and snow, that insulate us, as it were, 
from the civilized world; no interior to fly 
to, but a frozen, trackless wild ;—the cala- 
mity we lament sinks in the scale of com- 
parison, when we carry our thoughts to the 
very narrow escape of the stores and maga- 
zines, the destruction of which must pro- 
bably have levelled all distinctions, by re- 
ducing a population of 12,000 souls to a 
comparative state of starvation. We have 

heard of but one life being lost: a man na- 
med John Power, who was in bed at the 
time, has not since been heard of, and it is 
more than probable he lost his life in the fire. 


SOUTH AMERICA, 


According to accounts now obtained, the 
cause of the independents in South America 
seems daily to lose ground. General Mo- 
rillo, who commanded the patriot force, and 
was taken at Carthagena, had been shet; 
and upwards of seventy English and Ame- 
rican subjects, who were likewise taken at 
the surrender of that city, had been sen- 
tenced to the same punishment; but Gen. 
-Morillo afterwards determined they should 
be sent to Old Spain, under the sentence, 
to await the final decision of his master, 
Ferdinand VII.—All these persons were 
' Carrying on trade with Carthagena, when 
it was besieged by the Royalists; and the 
Spaniards pretend, that they not only form- 
ed, by their exertions and counsel, the main 
strength of the rebel cause, but that they 
prevented many of the Spanish subjects 
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from returning to their duty and allegiance 
to their King. Mr Hyslop (a Jamaica mer. 
chant) is the principal person against whom 
these accusations were laid ; he was wound. 
ed and taken prisoner in a privateer of his 
own fitting out. 

The following is an extract of a letter 
from a young Gentleman at Aux Cayes, to 
his father, dated Feb. 10, 1816:—** Yoy 
of course knew of my having gone to Car. 
thagena in July 1814, where I remained 
until the place was besieged by the Royalists, 
who came before it in the latter end of Sep. 
tember last, with a force of 51 sail of arm. 
ed vessels and 7000 troops: we were not at 
all prepared for such an expedition ; had 
only provisions for 15 days, when it pre- 
sented itself ; and the troops having landed, 
took possession of the interior of the coun- 
try, so that it was-impossible to receive any 
assistance from that quarter; however, in 
consequence of the blockade not being so 
severe at first, as might have been appre- 
hended, we received by sea some few sup- 
plies of flour, &c. "from Jamaica, which last 
ed us until the 30th of October; the block- 
ade, then finding we were completely re- 
duced, became so strict that nothing could 
pass them, consequently we were reduced 
to the extremity of eating the horses, mules, 
&c. in the town ; this was a supply only for 
25 days, at the termination of which neces- 
sity compelled us to consume even the hides 
torn from our trunks and chairs ; nay, rats, 
dogs, and eats, at last were substituted. 
On the 4th of December last we found our- 
selves so completely put to it for subsist- 
ence, that the Chiefs resolved upon evacu- 
ating the place, rather than yielding them- 
selves up to the barbarous General Morillo, 
who threatened, on his ever gaining the 
city, to put every soul to the sword, with- 
out any respect to persons or nations. This 
resolution being put into execution, we ac- 
cordingly left it on the 16th of December, 
in privateers and other armed vessels of the 
state, amidst the fire of the enemy. My 
employer, Mr Hyslop, who had an armed 
brig there of his own, loaded it with ail the 
goods we had then on hand, giving me 
charge of the same, to proceed here, while 
he himself proceeded in a privateer; he, [ 
am sorry to say, was taken prisoner in con- 
sequence of the vessel being disabled by the 
fire of the enemy; what his fate will be 
God only knows.—P. S. During the 14 
weeks siege, 4600 people died in the streetsof 
hunger, and 320 on the day of evacuation. 


BARBARY POWERS. 
We mentioned in our last the projected 
crusade against the piratical states ton 
ary, 
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vary, which we find has been recently en- 
tertained in the French Chamber of Peers. 
In the sitting of the 9th instant, Viscount 
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posed. They change the virtues without 
weakening them ; they conduct them to the 
same end, while they give them a different 


Chateaubriand made.the following proposi- direction. Thus we are knights no more, 
— tion on the subject :— but we can be illustrious citizens: thus phi- 
“ ‘Gentlemen, I shall do myself the ho- losophy may share the glory attached to the i 
4 nour of submitting to you a project of an — success of my proposition, and boast to have ‘ 
ter address to the King. It is for the purpose obtained in an enlightened age what reli- 
be of asserting the rights of humanity, and gion attempted in vain in an age of dark- 
ou effacing. I trust, the shame of Europe. The — ness. 
ar. Parliament of England, in abolishing the ss Please, then, Gentlemen, to hear my 
ed slave trade in blacks, appears to have sug- proposition. 
ts gested for our emulation a more splendid ‘** [ move that there be presented an ad- 
i triumph, Let us abolish the slavery of the dress to the King by the Chamber of Peers. , 
ug whites. This sort of slavery has toolong In this address his Majesty shall be humbly . 
“A existed upon the coasts of Barbary; for, by requested to order his Minister for Foreign , 
ad the peculiar design of Providence, which Affairs to write to all the Courts of Europe, 
™ places the examples of punishment where proposing to open general negociations with ¢ 
4. the fault has been committed, Europe paid the Barbary Powers, to induce the said 
ve to Africa the ‘sorrows which she brought powers to respect the flags of European 
upon her, and rendered to her slaves for nations, and put an end to the slavery of q 
y slaves. I have seen, Gentlemen, the ruins Christians.” 


of Carthage ; I have met among these ruins 
the successors of these unhappy Christians, 
for the deliverance ef whom St Louis sacri- 
ficed his life.—The number of these vic- 
tims increases daily. Before the revolution, 
the corsairs of Tripoli, of Tunis, of Algiers, 


The Chamber decided that there was 
ground for taking the motion into consider- 
ation. 

The project of Sir Sidney Smith appears 
to attract considerable attention at Paris. 
A meeting of Chevaliers, and other zealous 


and of Morocco, were restrained, by the vi- 


promoters of this laudable undertaking, was 
gilance of the Order of Malta. Our vessels 


lately held in Paris, of which Sir Sidney 


have been heard. You will have the ho- 
nour of having advocated so good a cause. 
Such is the advantage of these representa- 
tive Governments, by which the whole 
truth may be said; every thing useful pro- 


usually resorted to by discharged guerilla 
officers without pay, who were known not &% 
to be well affected to the King and Govern- 
ment. From this circumstance alone, Go- 
vernment suspected that some plan was in 
i agi- 


“ had thé’ dominion of the Mediterranean,’ was President, and at which were present 
and the flag of Philippa-Augusta made the Viscount De Chateaubriand, Peer of France, 
— infidels still tremble. Taking advantage of Viscount Blin De Bourbon, Member of the ‘ 
= our discords, they have dared to insult our Chamber of Deputies, Viscount Mathieu i 
" shores. They have carried off the popula- De Montmorency, who claims descent from | 
d, tion of a whole island. Men, women, _ the first Christian Baron, together with se- 
a children, old men, have been all plunged in _ veral other eminent persons. j 
" the most frightful slavery. Is it not for These proceedings in Europe, it is stated 
F renchmen, born to glory and generous en- jn a letter from Algiers, have made a con- 
“ terprises, to accomplish at last the work be- siderable impression upon the Dey, strength- 
lo, gun by their ancestors? It was in France ened by thg mission of an Envoy from the | 
. the first Crusade was preached. It is in Grand Signior, whose nominal sovereignty . 
* France that we must raise the standard of js still acknowledged by these pirates; it 7 
‘is the latter, withaut departing from the cha- has induced the Dey to liberate 153 Greek ' 
racter of the times, or employing means fo- and three Austrian captives, j 

“il reign from our manners. I know that we ' 
“ have little to fear for ourselves from the : 
* Powers of the coast of Africa; but the sa- SPAIN, 

J fer we are, the more nobly we shall act in . 
* opposing their injustice. Small commer- 
. | cial interests cannot balance the great inte- By a letter from Madrid it appears that 
- ™ rests of humanity. It is time for civilized Ferdinand VII. has narrowly escaped the 

[ nations to free themselves from the shame- consequences of a deep-laid and formidable 
% ful tributes which they pay to a handful of conspiracy, whieh would in all probability 
é harbariane, have deprived him of the throne of Spain. V 
s Gentlemen, should you adopt any pro- The following is the substance of this pri- 
4 position, and it be afterwards lost by foreign vate communication:—** The city of Ma- - f 
oe circumstances, your voice will at ail events drid had been for some time past more than } 
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‘agitation dangerous to the peace of the city, 


and set about an inquiry for the means of 
its detection, when it was found that a con- 
spiracy had been formed for the effecting 
of some great object, but which at the time 
did not appear. The Government, by pur- 
suing their inquiries farther, ascertained the 
names of the conspirators, and immediately 
had them arrested. But the matter did not 
Stop there; for many of the persons arrest- 
ed had the torture inflicted upon them, ac- 
cording to the former custom of Spain, in 
order to extort from them the object of the 
conspiracy. From the declaration of some 
of the sufferers, it was ascertained, that the 
conspiracy had in view the extinction of the 
present King of Spain, and their Royal 


. Highnesses his Brothers, &c. Mr Rechart 


was the first who underwent the torture. 
He confessed the object of the conspiracy, 
and implicated many persons of distinction 
hitherto not suspected. The torture was 
next given to Yandiola, who confessed no- 
thing. General O‘Donoghue was also des- 
tined to bear the torments; but from him 
the tormentors extorted no information be- 
yond what they already knew. General 
Renovales, who was implicated, heard ‘of 
the discovery of the conspiracy in time to 
escape, and the brother of Calatrava was 
equally fortunate. Many cflicers of rank 
and subalterns are implicated, and have 
been arrested. A few hours more, and the 
conspiracy would have succeeded.” 

More recent letters state, that ten officers 
of the regiment of Catalonia have been 
thrown into prison, on suspicion of being 
implicated in this conspiracy; and that in 
consequence, all the other officers had aban- 
doned the regiment. General O‘Donoghue 
has by the torture lost the use of his hands, 
his fingers having been all separately dis- 
jointed. The Intendant of Valencia died 
during the operation. 

At Pampluna, and throughout the pro- 
vince of Navarre, many officers have been 
arrested who were attached to the corps of 
‘Mina. All the booksellers in Spain have 
been cited before the Inquisition, to give 
complete lists of the works in their ware- 
houses, with the view to the seizure and 
registry of such as may be opposed to the 
sanctity of private morals, and the security 
of political institutions, It is asserted, that 
the same tribunal has recommended the en- 
tire prohibition of every foreign production. 


FRANCE, 
STATE OF THE COUNTRY. 
The private letters invariably describe the 


‘Situation of this country as still extremely 


unsettled. At Nismes, it is said, the holy 
work of persecution still goes on; for the 
assassins of the Protestants are acquitted, 
and those who sue for their punishment are, 
upon idle pretences, prosecuted, and molest- 
ed in their persons and property. Many 
symptoms of commotion have appeared at 
Strasburg, on account of the opp-essive 
measures pursued by the Royal party, so 
that, at last, the populace arose, and drove 
away the civil authorities, but they were 
soon replaced by Austrian bayonets.—The 
Minister of the Interior, M. de Vaublanc, 
has replied to a deputation from Arles, that 
if rebellion broke out in any fresh town, he 
(Vaublanc) would propose to his Majesty 
the dispersing the inhabitants, however nu- 
merous, and of razing it to the ground— 
with the view of exhibiting ,to his Majes- 
ty’s Allies the force and power of the Mo- 
narchy ! 

In these circumstances, it is understood 
that a letter has been addressed by the Duke 
of Wellington to the King of France, and, 
from several passages of this letter which 
have been published, his Grace warns the 
King against the influence of the Ultra- 
Royalists in the Chamber of Deputies, who 
foment (he observes) divisions and distrust. 


DISCUSSIONS IN THE CHAMBER OF DE- 
PUTIES. 


Some violent discussions have recently 
taken place in the Chamber of Deputies, on 
the project of a new law of elections. The 
law originally provided, that one- fifth of the 
Chamber of Deputies was to be renewed 
every fifth year. This the Chamber reject- 
ed, and proposed, by way of amendinent, 
that the Chamber should be renewed én foto, 
To this amendment the Peers objected, and 
they therefore rejected the law. In conse- 
quence of this rejection, the minister of the 
Interior proposed, in the sitting of the 5th 
current, a project of law for sanctioning and 
converting into laws the King’s Ordinances 
of the 13th and 18th of July, which lega- 
lised the manner then adopted of forming 
Electoral Bodies, and adjusting their pro- 
ceedings. In the committee to which this 
proposition was referred, amendments were 
made, which introduced into the law the 
same provisions for which it had been re- 
jected by the Peers ; and on the 8th, when 
M. de Villele, the Reporter of the Com- 
mittee upon this new project, having risen 
to make his report, he was stopped by M. 
Laine, the President, on the ground that 
he had not received notice. M. de Villele 
acknowledged that he had not given official 
notice, but that he had mentioned it in pri- 
vate to the President, and many other Mem- 
bers. M. Forbin des Issarts eontended 
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the President had notice, and that official 
notice was not necessary. The President 
called him to order. A long altercation en- 
sued, and the Chamber finally determined, 
on motion, that M. de Villele should be 
heard. The President then having left the 
Chair, on the plea of ill health, retired un- 
der great agitation. The Chair having been 
taken by the Vice-President, the report was 
made. M. Laine, having thus failed in his 
attempts to persuade the Chamber to defer 
the law of elections, went to the Prime 
Minister, Richelieu, and requested him 
to announce to the King his intention of 
resigning his situation of President of the 
Chamber. He appeared, however, in his 
place next day, and read a letter to the 
Chamber, which he had received from M. 
Richelieu, informing him that the King re- 
quested, and, if necessary, commanded him 
to continue in the chair, at least till the ter- 
mination of the discussion on the budget. 
Next day the discussion of the election law 
commenced, and terminated in one sitting. 
This law, as amended by the Commission, 
was adopted by a majority of 205 to 116, 
although it was strongly opposed by the Mi- 
nisters and all their adherents. If this law 
meet with the sanction of the Peers, and re- 
ceive the Royal sanction, the Chamber can 
only be renewed in toto this year. It is 
thought, however, that, like the former, 
this new law may also be rejected by the 
Peers. 


TRIALS OF THE BONAPARTISTS, 


The sentence of Colonel Boyer has been 
commuted into imprisonment for twenty 


years, in a state fortress—a punishment — 


which, in the estimation of most persons, is 
worse than death itself. Two other Gene- 
rals, (Debelle and Travot,) have been tried 
and condemned to death, and the sentences 
also commuted; in the case of Travot, to 
20 years imprisonment, and in that of De- 
belie to a confinement of ten years. In all 
cases where the officers of Bonaparte have 
been brought to trial, conviction has follow- 
ed, with the exception of General Drouot, 
Aide-de-carmp to Bonaparte, and Comman- 
der of the Imperial guard. He was one of 
those who accompanied Bonaparte to Elba, 
and returned with him’to France, where 
he remained in his service until the com- 
plete failure of the enterprise, when he Vo- 
luntarily surrendered himself prisoner to the 
present Government. On his trial he ad- 
mitted, without hesitation, that he had ac- 
ted throughout as the subject of the sove- 
reign of Elba, under whose dominion he was 
at perfect liberty to place himself, accord. 
ing to the 18th article of the treaty of Fon- 
aineblean, by which all Frenchmen who 


might follow Bonaparte to Elba should be 
deprived of all their rights as French sub- 
jects. It was clearly proved, that he not 
only disapproved of his return, but opposed 
it by all the means in his power. _Marshal 
Macdonald having given evidence in favour 
of the prisoner, the votes of the Court were 
collected, when three voices were for ace 
quitting him and four for condemning him 3 
and as the law requires that there shall be 
a majority of five to two before condemna- 
tion shall be pronounced, this verdict was, 
in substance, an acquittal. General Drouot 
was in consequence set at liberty, but was 
soon after served with an order to quit Pa- 
ris in 24 hours. 

The trial of Sir Robt. Wilson, and Messrs 
Hutchinson and Bruce, was to commence 
on the 22d instant. 


EXTRAORDINARY RELIGIOUS CEREMONY, 


A Paris paper of the 12th instant con- 
tains the following example of the supersti- 
tion and bigotry of the French Court. 

“ The ceremony of the Lord’s Supper be- 
ing too fatiguing for his Majesty, as it would 
require him to be a long time upon his legs, 
his place was supplied in this act of piety, 
performed by our Monarchs from time im- 
memorial. Thirteen children of honest poor 
people had the honour to represent the 
Apostles. They were ali in red waistcoats, 
and placed upon benches sufficiently high 
to be within reaeh of the Prince to wash 
their feet, and kiss them without stooping. 
Kach child received from the hands of Mone 
sieur a loaf of bread, a small pitcher of 


wine, thirteen dishes, and thirteen piéces of. 


five francs. ‘The Dukes of Angouleme and 
Berry performed the office of servants, and 
carried the bread, the wine, and the meats. 
All these ceremonies were performed with 
a piety worthy of the descendants of St 
Louis.” 


GERMANY. 


The latest accounts from Germany men- 
tion the final adjustment of the ‘territorial 


differences between the Courts of Munich 


and Vienna. 

The King of Prussia, it is said, does not 
think fit, under present circumstances, to 
assemble the states of the country. Pruse 
sia will therefore continue to be govern- 
ed by its ancient laws until calmer times ar- 
rive. 

Several communes have lately presented 
a memorial to the Elector of Hesse, com- 
plaining of theantolerable taxation by whick 
they are burdened, and begging their depu- 
ties, who are about to meet, to ascertain in- 
to whose coffers the Money goes, and how 
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it is employed, and to provide in future 
some established constitution, according to 
which no taxes shall be levied, except by 
the consent of those who are to pay them. 
The memorial is drawn up with great mo- 
deration and firmness. It sets forth the 
grievances of the people without the least 
disguise, and yet without any violent or ir- 
ritating expressions. 

A dreadful snow storm has recently done 
immense damage in Hungary. The inha- 
bitants of adjoining houses could not get at 
each other for days together. In the coun- 
ty of Bevegh, 20,000 sheep are Jost; and a 
farmer in that county, whose loss was, per- 
haps, not the greatest, had 1200 fat oxen 
frozen to death. 


ITALY. 


It is stated, in an article dated Rome, 
that a decision of his Holiness, relative to 
the form of proceedings in the Inquisition, 
has forbid the application of the torture to 
the accused. 
ally communicated to the Court of Spain, 
as a hint to follow the example. It is won- 
derful how a practice so truly shocking 
should have been allowed so long to disgrace 
the jurisprudence of any country. 

Ove of the French papers states that the 
Pope had agreed to repeal the Concordat, 
on condition that the order of Jesuits shall 
be restored in France, and that this is to 
take place in the year 1818. . 

The circumstances attending the death of 
Murat, Ex-King of Naples, says an English 
journal, have hitherto been involved in the 
deepest mystery. No rational man has ever 
believed, observes this writer, that he at- 
tempted to recover his throne, by the aid of 
an army of thirty persons. Allowing for 
the sarcastic opinion of Bonaparte concern- 
ing him as a politician, it will at least be ad- 
mitted, that he possessed as a soldier the 
highest talents, and that he could not be 
such a fool as to think of subduing a nation 
by a number of men hardly sufficient for 
the attendance upon his tent. A new his- 
tory of this event has unfolded itself, but 
how far it is to be relied upon we pretend 
not to decide, The details may be com- 
prised in a few words. So far from its be- 
ing the intention of Murat to resume the 
regal authority in Italy, he was inveigled 
on the coast by the flattering promises of the 
emissaries of the Bourbon family. Weak 
and credulous, he trusted to the snare, and 
was undone. On his arrival, unarmed and 
defenceless as he was, he was instantly sur- 
rounded, and put to death. Many procla- 
mations, purporting to have been issued by 
him, were forged, in order to give a colour 
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of justice to the transaction. This is the 
brief story of the close of his career. Time 
may make a fuller discovery, and the agents 
in the tragedy are bound to exculpate them. 
selves in the face of Europe from the charge. 
In that rapid race of despotism, in which 
Murat took so distinguished a part, he was 
guilty’ of many crimes. The theatre on 
which ambition acts is one scene of injustice, 
cruelty, and horror, and none of its instru. 
ments can plead exemption from its iniqui- 
ties ; but Murat was a friend to the best in. 
terests of Italy, and promoted them with 
an ardent and patriotic zeal. His reign 
was short, but his improvements, particu- 
larly in the way of making roads and brid. 
ges, were extensive and useful. All these 
plans have been arrested in their progress 
by the governments which have succeeded, 
and their chief desire is to extinguish every 
trace of upstart power, however salutary 
and wise. Murat disarmed the Lazaroni, 
who have long overawed Naples, and con- 
signed to the grave those who were hostile 
to their combination, or for whose death 
private resentment offered even the most 
paltry bribe. ‘Their numbers were great, 
being seldom less than 30,000, and Murat 
had so managed, that he was converting 
them into industrious citizéns, by employ- 
ing them in important public works. King 
Ferdinand came, and one of his first acts 
after his restoration was to return their 
arms to these banditti, and to declare, that 
the safety of his throne depended upon 
them! The practice of assassination has, 
of course, been renewed, and people can 
now hardly traverse the streets of Naples 
with safety. 


NORWAY. 
GREAT FALL OF EARTH. 


Tronsheim, March 10. 1816. 


A singular occurrence took place here on 
the 7th instant : a portion of land, amount- 
ing to 120 English acres, and 60 feet deep, 
slid, with a tremendous crash, into the ri- 
ver Nid, about a quarter of a mile from 
Store Foss. This happened during a hard 
frost, (13 Reaumur), without giving any 
previous notice ; and from the quality of the 
ground being clayey, with a moderate @s- 
cent from the river, appears quite unac- 
countable. Of Tiller church, dwelling-house, 
and bridge, which stood on this spot, not @ 
vestige is now to be seen—the ruins are 
either buried or dispersed. You may form 


some idea of the force with which this mass 
of earth fell, when I tell you, that a cons!- 
derable portion of it was thrown several 
hundred yards distant from the river on the 
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epposite bank, where it, destroyed two hou- 
ses, with some of the unfortunate inhabi- 
tants. The owner of Tiller farm perished 
by returning te the house to look after one 
of his children, It is not yet ascertained 
how many lives were lost; eighteen are 
known to have been buried or drowned, 
and forty horses, besides cows, &e A very 
fine lad of 17, who was to have worked in 
our work, lost his life. One man saved 
himself in a remarkable manner; he was 
the foremost of 14 or 15 peasants, who were 
returning home to Selboe, from bringing 
timber for the buildings attached to our 
work, and was so near the spot, that he 
heard the owner of Tiller cry for help—he 
immediately resolved to retrace his steps: 
the other poor wretchesendeavoured to reach 
the shore through a deep snow, and perish- 
ed with their horses; most of them had 
two. The man who saved himself had a 
very good horse, and by keeping himself 
full speed, he escaped on shore by Store 
Foss, the river pursuing him close with the 
rapidity of lightning—bis feelings may be 
better conceived than described during his 
remarkable race. Our work has luckily es- 
caped uninjured, although threatened with 
ruin. V. Krough has otherwise suffered 
considerably, yet mostly at Store Foss, 
where a flower-mill has quite disappeared, 
the saw-mills almost destroyed, and dams 
carried away to the amount of £. 2000. A 
summer-house, which stood between Great 
and Little Foss, a short distance from the 
river, was carried in an upright position, as 
it stood on shore, with two boats chained to 
it, and in that manner precipitated down 
Little Foss. It is impossible for me to de- 
scribe the singular appearance all this had, 
and still has; the Fiord is discoloured with 
muddy water to a great extent, and will 
probably continue so for months. We are 
willing to think the danger is now over, 
though this is uncertain, until the stream 
cuts itself a proper passage. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 
EARTHQUAKE IN ENGLAND. 


We stated shortly in our last number the 
fact of a slight shock of an earthquake hav- 
ing been felt in the midland counties of 
England, on Sunday the 17th of March, 
It may perhaps be reckoned worthy of re. 
cording, as an extraordinary coincidence, 
that some weeks previous to this oecurrence, 
the inhabitants of this enlightened city, 
Edinburgh, were some of them amused, 
while others were considerably alarmed, by 
the confident prediction that the place was 
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to be visited by that most dreadful of all 
calamities, an earthquake, between the fore- 
noon and afternoon service of Sunday the 
17th March, the very day, and indeed at the 
very hour in which its actual occurrence 
excited consternation and astonishment in 
some of the counties of the neighbouring 
kingdom. The quarter where this alarm- 
ing intelligence had originated, and the 
name of the prophet himself, were matters 
on which no certain information could be 
obtained. All that we could Iearn on this 
important point was—that the person who 
foretold such an event, was at present in 
prison—according to some, in the Tower 
of London; while others ventured to con- 
nect it with some of the discoveries in which 
the celebrated Herschell has found, that 
the severity of the seasons may be indicated 
by the spots of the sun. The name of a 
celebrated philosopher in this city, was also 
mentioned in conjunction with this remark- 
able event— Though the accounts of the 
extent of the threatened evil were also 
vaguely stated, enough, it would seem, was 
communicated to fill with consternation the 
mind of every good citizen, who possessed 
not the temerity to despise the early warn- 
ings of danger. Singular as the fact may 
appear, to those who reside at a distance, 
whole families, we were assured on various 
respectable authorities, sought security in 
the neighbouring counties; and prepara- 
tions were daily made on the part of others 
to escape from this devoted city! 

The following accounts of the effects of 
this extraordinary occurrence, are extracted 
from some of the English provincia! papers. 


Hull, March 19. 


On Sunday, about half past 12 o'clock, 

a smart shock of an earthquake was felt 
in the midland counties of England. At 
Mansfield, Nottinghamshire, some chimnies 
were thrown down, and houses cracked, 
but no lives were lost. At Sheffield and 
other places, the furniture was considerably 
shaken ; and the inhabitants were startled 
with a sudden motion of the wa!is around 
them, and the sensible trembling of the 
ground underneath. The earth appeared 
to undulate similar to water, for a mo- 
ment, and then to rest, leaving those who 
perceived it confounded at first, and ter- 
rified on recollection, at the danger which 
they had escaped. A shock of the same 
kind was felt at the time in many towns 
and villages in that district; particularly at 
Rotherham, Chesterfield, Mansfield, Work- 
sop, where the alarm was much greater 
and more general than at Sheffield A 
slight shock was alse felt at the pavish 
church 
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church of Whalley, attended by a vibrating 
motion, for half a minute; it was also per- 
ceived in many houses in that town. The 
vibration was only momentary. The shock 
was felt in Lincoln, at about ten minutes 
before one o’clock in the day. The undu- 
lation appeared to be from west to east, and 
lasted from about a minute and a half to 


south-east, cold, and with the appearance 
of rain. Pictures and other articles hang- 
ing on the walls were set in a swinging mo- 
tion. Many persons were so affected by it, 
as to think they were taken with a sudden 
illness. A person who was dressing at the 
Spread Eagle inn, at the upper part of the 
house, was so much alarmed as to run 
down Stairs. At Newark also, and the 
neighbouring villages, the shock was dis- 
tinctly felt, as well as at Leicester and 
Loughborough. At Gainsborough it occa- 
sioned great consternation. 


Noltingham, March 20. 1816. 


A smart shock of an earthquake was felt 
here about half-past 12 o’clock on Sunday 
last, which threw the whole town and neigh- 
bourhood into the utmost consternation. It 
came on with a rumbling noise, accompa- 
nied by a quick convulsive tremor, which 
lasted about two seconds. Persons who 
were in the streets at the time describe the 
sound as resembling that of the rattling of 
acarriage on the pavement. Every house 
and building within its range seemed to 
rock ; the furniture in the houses, frames in 
the shops, &e. were perceptibly shaken, and 
the doors and windows that were a-jar mo- 
ved violently. Many of the congregation 
at St Nicholas’s were so terrified, that they 
rushed out of the church, and divine ser- 
vice was suspended. In some houses the 
bells were set a ringing ; in others the ear- 
thenware and crockery were thrown down 
and broken; pans that were boiling on the 
fire splashed over, and in some instances 
emptied their contents on the hearths ; and 
milk tins and pales, reared against the wall, 
were set on oneend. In the neighbourhood 
of South-street, the floor of a house, belong. 
ing to Mr Morell, sunk four inches, and a 
partition wall gave way 24 to 3 inches; and 
in St Mary’s church-yard, we are told, that 
a grave, which had been newly opened, was, 
by the tremulous motion of the earth, com- 
pletely filled up. At Kirby in Ashfield 
much injury was done to the church; and 
at Mansfield many chimnies were thrown 
down, the glass and leads of the windows 
forced, and several gentlemen’s houses in 
the neighbourhood sustained much injury, 
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two minutes. The wind was at the time. 


amongst which Col. Hall’s and Mr Howitt's 
are mentioned. 

On Sunday last, twenty-three minutes 
before one o’clock (true time) a slight shock 
of an earthquake was felt in Derby and the 
neighbourhood. The shock was of very 
short duration ; but sufficiently long to leave 
no doubt on the mind as to the reality of 
the phenomenon. We have not heard that 
it has caused any injury, except the slight 
alarm that it occasioned for the moment 
to those who felt it. It was accompanied 
by a noise similar to that of a rising tem- 
pest, and caused the windows to shake vio- 
lently, and the doors that were a-jar to 
move. A glass lustre which hung in a 
gentleman’s breakfast-room was put in mo- 
tion, and the chairs and tables were very 
perceptibly shaken. At Shipley Hall it 
caused the bells to ring ; and the body of 
a mangle in one of the upper rooms moved 
on its rollers several feet. It was also per- 
ceived in the churches of All Saints and St 
Peter, in Derby, and caused in the latter 
a piece of plaster to fall from the roof into 
the body of the church. 

A correspondent at Matlock bath, in a 
letter to the editor, writes thus :—** I beg 
to inform you, we had a slight shock of an 
earthquake at this place, on Sunday the 
17th instant, at a quarter before one o'clock, 
Pp. M.; I felt it shake me in my chair very 
sensibly, and the table by me. was moved 
several times; it was accompanied by a gust 
of wind. I understand several of the con- 
gregation felt it in the church at Matlock, 
and in several other places in this neigh- 
bourhood it was very sensibly perceived. It 
seemed to me to continue about 8 or 10 se- 
conds,” 

A phenomenon occurred on Saturday the 
23d March between 10 and_11 o'clock, at 
Lambourn, Berks. A medical gentleman 
and his servant were returning home, and 
were startled by a sudden and brilliant light, 
which rapidly crossed the heavens, from 
south to north, and appeared to lose itself 
in the north, but not to decline towards the 
earth. When the light disappeared, a vio- 
lent rumbling noise was heard from the 
north, and appeared to diverge to the east 
and west; the last sound of it was heard in 
the west, like the bursting of a large can- 
non. The noise exceeded thunder, and con- 
tinued nearly five minutes. The heavens 
were beautifully clear and star light, both 
before and after this occurrence. [The phe- 
nomenon was witnessed by several persons 
in Bath. Its appearance from thence was 
that of an immense ball of fire. ] | 
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Scottish Chronicle. 


HIGH COURT OF JUSTICIARY. 


N the 20th March came on the trial of 

Mary Scott, some tinfe. servant to the 
Reverend Thomas Lockerby, minister of 
the Chapel of Ease at Chryston, in the pa- 
rish of Cadder, and county of Lanark ; and 
Jobn Maxwell, now, or lately surgeon in 
Glasgow. The indictment, which was very 
long, charged the prisoners with falsehood, 
by contriving and executing wicked pro- 
jects, and deceitful and false machinations, 
for loading the said Reverend Thomas Loc- 
kerby with false charges of drunkenness, 
fornication, procuring abortion, and cruelly 
assaulting and beating the said Mary Scott, 
while quick with child to him, the said 
Thomas Lockerby, so as to occasion the 
death of her offspring: as also with send- 
ing, or causing send, menaces in writing, 
threatening so to falsely accuse the said 
Thomas Lockerby, and thus endeavouring 
to extort money or some good deed er be- 
nefit, by such menaces ; in consequence of 
which wicked projects and false accusations, 
the said Thomas Lockerby was much in- 
jured in his peace and comfort, and defamed 


in his character, as a clergyman. To this 


indictment both pannels pleaded not guilty. 

Mr Cockburn, as Counsel for Mary Scott, 
moved the Court to adjourn the trial until 
a future day, on the grounds that his client 


had not had proper intimation of her trial 


coming on, the indictment not having been 
served upon her personally, but edictally, 
by leaving a copy at the jail of Glasgow, 
and at the market Cross of the head burgh 
of the county. That she had only come to 
Edinburgh three days ago, and he (Mr 
Cockburn) had only been consulted in the 
case within the last 24 hours, and he was 
perfectly convinced that justice could not be 
done to her case, unless some delay was 
given, and several witnesses brought from 
Lanarkshire, whose evidences were of ma- 
terial importance, and from which he ex- 
pected to prove that every one of the char- 
ges made by his client against this Reve- 
rend Gentleman were well-founded. 

The Solicitor-General warmly opposed 
this motion. The character, he observed, 
of the Reverend Gentleman had been most 
wickedly and cruelly attacked by one of the 
foulest conspiracies against him that proba- 
bly ever occurred in this country. The 
April 1816. 


10 


woman at the bar had had sufficient time to 
provide for her defence—she had been 
brought to the bar of the Circuit Court at 
Glasgow in September last, and at that 
time she was perfectly prepared for her 
trial, but the case had been remitted to the 
High Court at Edinburgh. She had since 
been at large on bail, and was perfectly a- 
ware that her trial was to be proceeded in; 
and as to the circumstance of the indictment 
not having been served upon her personally, 
it was because her place of residence could 
not be found, and therefore it was left at the 
jail, the place she was last known to inhabit. 

Mr Cockburn replied at some length. 

Mr Jeffrey, as Counsel for the prisoner, 
John Maxwell, said, that his client wished 
no delay, and was now ready to go on with 
his trial, if the public prosecutor chused to 
take the two cases separately ; but he (Mr 
Jeffrey) was convinced in his own mind, 
from what he had learned, that the state- 
ment of his brother (Mr Cockburn) was cor- 
rect, and that the case of the woman could 


not be done justice to, unless the delay ask- 


ed was given. 

The Court, after consulting, adjourned 
the trial until the 10th day of May next, 
and the Counsel for the pannels were ap- 
pointed to state any objections to the rele- 
vancy of the indictment within ten days, 
but their Lordships, at present, were unani- 
mously of opinion that the indictment was 
perfectly relevant. 

The prisoner Maxwell appears to be a 
Quaker—he wore his hat while at the bar, 
until it was taken off by one of the macers,, 
while the indictment was reading by the 
Clerk. Both parties are at large. 

The sentence of death pronounced by 
this Court on the llth March, on Susan 
Tinny, or Tilly, for wilful fire-caising and 
theft, has been changed by the Prince Re- 
gent to transportation for fourteen years. 


ARRIVAL OF THE 42D REGIMENT IN 
EDINBURGH. 


On the 19th and -20th March, the 42d 
regiment marched, in two divisions, into 
Edinburgh Castle from Haddington. Co. 
lonel Dick rode at the head of the first di- 
vision, accompanied by Major-Gen. Hope, 
of the North British Staff, and Col. David 
Stewart of Garth, who formerly belonged 
_to the regiment, and who was wounded un~ 
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der its colours in Egypt. Nothing could 
exceed the enthusiasm with which these 
gallant veterans were welcomed in every 
town and village through which their route 
from England lay. Early on the 19th vast 
crowds were collected on the streets of this 
eity, in expectation of their arrival. The 
road as far out as Musselburgh was crowd- 
ed with people ; and as they approached the 
city, so much was their progress impeded 
by the multitude, that their march from 
Piershill to the Castle (less than two miles) 
occupied nearly two hours. Heuse tops 
and windows were also crowded with spec- 
tators, and as they passed along the streets, 
amidst the ringing of bells, waving of flags, 
and the acclamations of thousands, their 
red and white plumes, tattered colours 
(emblems of their well-earned fame in fight), 
and glittering bayonets, were all that could 
be seen of these heroes, except by the few 
who were fortunate in obtaining elevated 
situations. The scene, viewed from the 
windows and house-tops, was the most ex. 
traordinary ever witnessed in this city.— 
The crowds were wedged together across 
the whole breadth of the street, and ex- 
tended in length, as far as the eye could 
reach; and this motley throng appeared to 
move like a solid body, slowly along, till 
the gallant Highlanders were safely lodged 
in the Castle. 

A subscription was instantly set on foot, 
among the inhabitants, and. a handsome 
sum was soon raised, with which the non- 
commissioned officers and privates were en- 
tertained with a good dinner, and an allow- 
ance of punch, in the Assembly Rooms. 

A few days after another of our gallant 
Scots regiments, the 78th, arrived in Edin- 
burgh ; and en the 3d instant a most splen- 
did fete, in honour of these heroes, was 
given in Corri’s rooms, with the following 
description of which we have no doubt our 
readers will be gratified. | 

Upon entering the lobby of Corri’s Rooms, 
the soldiery were so placed as to te seen 
forming a string of sentries leading to the 
principal parterre, which, upon entrance, 
struck the eye with that magical illusion we 
read of in the Fairy Tales. It was impos- 
sible to say which might be considered the 
head of the reom, as much attention as pos- 
sible being paid to avoid any point of pre- 
cedence ; each end blazed with hundreds of 
lamps. 

The band of the 42d occupied the large 
orchestra, being more numerous than the 
TSth: the front bore a very neat transpa- 
rency of a Thistle, surrounded by a motto— 
Prenez Garde, Festoons of the 42d tartan 
reached from side to side, on the front of 
which hung the shields of the Duke of Wel- 
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lington and the Marquis of Huntly, sup. 
ported by appropriate trophies. On the top 
were three Cuirasses, taken at the late me. 
morable battle. ‘‘ver the band, figures 42, 
surrounded by a wreath of laurel ; the whole 
formed of lamps, had a most brilliant effect, 
This was surmounted by an illuminated 
crown. Along the cornice of the room the 
word Waterloo, also in lamps, supported by 
wreathed pillars of the same brilliant mate. 
rials, completed the device in compliment 
to the Royal Highlanders. We ought to 
add other trophies, formed of musketry, 
flags, and cuirasses, against the walls, that 
supported the words Hgypt and Corunna. 

At the other end, the band of the 78th 
regiment occupied the smaller orchestra, 
the device in front of which was composed 
of lamps similar to that of the other regi. 
ment, with the shields of Sir Samuel Auch- 
muty and Gen. Picton ; instead of a crown, 
a brilliant star topped the number 78—on 
each side were the words Assaye and Maida. 
Under this orchestra was a beautiful trans. 
pareney, representing an old man with his 
bonnet, giving a hearty welcome to two 
soldiers of the 42d and 78th regiments, 
while a bonny lassie is peeping out froma 
cottage door, smiling upon the newly-ar- 
rived heroes; the back-ground formed a 
landscape, with Edinburgh Castle in the 
distance—corresponding, upon the whole, 
with the other appropriate ornaments of the 
fete. 

The bands in succession played some 
most beautiful military airs, whilst the cen- 
tre of the room. filled with all the beauty 
and fashion of Edinburgh, enlivened by the 
uniforms of the officers of the several regi- 
ments, seemed to move in a solid mass to 
the clash of the cymbals and beat of the 
hollow drum. 

About eleven o’clock, Gow was called for, 
and his corps succeeded thmt of the forty- 
second. The light fantastic toe was soon 
upon the trip, and twelve sets were soon 
made up, which continued the merry dance 
until after two o’clock. In fact, the tout 
ensemble was a scene quite enchanting ; no- 
vel in its style, and such as, we hear froin 
all quarters, has given universal satisfac- 
tion. 

The total number of persons that have 
belonged to the 42d regiment from 1797 to 
the present time, is 13,127. There are 
only three men in the corps that fought 
against Bonaparte’s Invincibles in Egypt! 


RELICS OF WILLIAM THE LION. 


Some time ago, a statue, supposed to be 
that of Thomas a Becket, was dug out of 
the ruins of the Abbey of Arbroath.— 
The workmen have continued their ]a- 
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pours since that time, and a considerable 
space of the building has been cleared of, 
the rubbish. On Wednesday the 20th of 
March, the work advanced towards the East 
end of the building, where the high altar 
was situated ; and it being generally known 
that the remains of William, the ninety-third 
King of Scotland, surnamed the Lion, were 
deposited in front of the altar, much anxie- 
ty prevailed to find the tomb of this great 
monarch. The exact spot is noticed in 
Hollingshed’s Chronicles of Scotland, and 
by attending to the distance noticed by that 
author from the side walls and the fore 
steps of the altar, the tomb was discovered. 
The covering was a beautiful blue marble 
stone, on which was carved the effigy of 
the king, with the Lion under his feet. 
The stone being removed, the workmen 
proceeded to empty the stone coftin of its 
much respected contents. It is supposed, 
from the size of the thigh bones, that his 
majesty must have been a man of consider- 
able stature, six feet or upwards. The bones 
were not so much mouldered away as might 
have been expected, having lain 602 years. 
William died at Stirling, and was buried in 
the Abbey in 1214, in the 74th year of his 
age, and 49th of hig reign. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ayr, March 21.—At half past seven o’- 


clock on Tuesday evening, a very beautiful 
meteor, accompanied with a luminous train, 
was seen here, near the zenith. It shone 
out at once with a most brilliant light, and 
moved with great velocity in a south-east 
direction. A vast quantity of lightning was 
seen the preceding evening. 

March 25.—A cow, which a boy was 
bringing from the country to a butcher in 
Kdinburgh, ran amongst some children 
playing at Wrights Houses toll-bar, one of 
whom, a boy about four years old, she tos- 
sed upon her horns, and afterwards tramp- 
led in such a manner, as to cause its imme- 
diate death. Several others were a good 
deal hurt. A short time after, another 
child, a girl, four years old, was killed in a 
siinilar shocking manner, by the same ani- 
mal, at the south back of Canongate, and a 
woman was also hurt at Tollcrdéss. It is 
not long since a man was killed on the Cas- 
tlehil!, while endeavouring to escape from 
an enfuriated beast of this description. It 
is surely worth inquiring, whether there is 
not a possibility of preventing such acci- 
dents, by having these animals under the 
control of their drivers, when they approach 
the vicinity of a populous city. It appears, 
indeed, that this animal was led. by a small 
rope, which either broke, or was jersed out 
of the hand of the boy who held it. But is 
't proper that beasts of such strength should 
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be entrusted to boys, who are too frequent. 
ly apt to irritate them by beating, and are 
then quite incapable of restraining the fury 
which their bad management has excited ? 

March 28. Forton Cottage, in East Lo- 
thian, the property of J. Walker, Esq. one 
of the principal clerks of Session, was burnt 
to the ground, in the night. The fire was 
first discovered about half an hour past ten 
o’clock in the evening, by a servant at @ 
neighbouring farm, who immediately alarm- 
ed the people in the house, and saved them 
from being destréyed by the flames ; but as 
the fire had got to a great height before as- 
sistance could be procured, only a small 
part of the furniture could be removed. It 
has not been ascertained how the fire took 
place; but as it commenced in the roof, 
which was covered with heather, the pro- 
gress was so rapid as to baffle all resistance, 
though, had help been at band, more of the 
furniture, &c. might have been saved. 

30. In the evening a tradesman, at Glas- 
gow, out of employment, was posting bills 
at the Piazza, announcing a musical enter- 
tainment in Fraser’s Hall, when he was 
seized by two town-officers, and taken to 
the police office. On his person was found 
asong in MS. ** Geordie sits in Charlie’s 
chair.” The officers, not recolleeting the 
monument reeently erected by the Prince 
Regent to the memory of the Stuarts, and, 
confounding former times with the present, 
would not permit their prisoner to get out 
on bail; nor was he allowed to speak with 
any of his friends but in the presence of 
persons belonging to the office. In the 
course of next day, Sunday, his case was 
taken into consideration by some of the Ma- 
gistrates, who, having discovered that the 
paper found upon him was not jacobinical, 
but merely jacobitical, set him completely 
at liberty, at six o'clock in the evenihg, and 
told him there was no necessity for his ap- 
pearance next day. 

April 3.—A breach having taken place 
between the Guildry and Magistrates of 
Dundee, the Guildry at a meeting on this 
day, resolved to appeal to the high tribu- 
nals of the county for redress. They re- 
solved to claim their funds, as well as their 
Guildry privileges, by a process of law be- 
fore the Court of Session ; to join with the 
trades, in a civil prosecution, recommended 
by eminent Counsel, against the Magistrates 
of Dundee as a body, and certain members 
of the Town Council as individuals, for al- 
ledged malversation in office ; and, failing of 
full redress in the Courts of law, to apply 
by petition to Parliament for an alteration 
in the set of the burgh. For this purpose, 
and to defray the former expences, a liberal 


subscription was immediately commenced. 
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As a proof of the severity of the spring, 


‘and the backwardness of the season, a cor- 
respondent states, that ‘* a few members of 


the Wanlockhead Curling Society met at 
Peterskyehead, in the parish of Sanquhar, 
Dumfries-shire, and played on_ tolerably 
good ice on the Ist, 2d, 3d, and Sth of April 
current. 

Inscription on the monument of the late 
A. Fraser of Lovat, composed by himself. 
The monument, with this inscription, was 
put up several years ago in the old church 
of Kirkhill. 


This Stone is erected to the Memory of 
The Honourable Arch. Fraser, 
LLD. FRS. FAS. FLA. &c. &c. 
’ Lord of Beaufort, Abertarff, and Lovat, 
Soldier, Maeshinai 38th, 
Nephew 
To John, Duke of Argyle. 
Godson 
To Archibald, Duke of Argyle. 


A. D. MDCCLXIV, 
While upon a diplomatique mission to the 
Mahometan States of Africa, he, by order 


of his most Sacred Majesty, George III. ef- 


fected a peace between those States, the 
kingdom of Denmark and the Republic of 
Venice. He procured indemnification from 
the Empire of Russia, for depredation com- 
mitted on the British flag; and during his 
ten years stay in those countries, he, by his 
King’s permission, redeemed Spanish, Por- 
tuguese, and Imperial subjects, at the exe 
pence of those Courts, of Two Millions 
Sterling, while not a single Briton was sold 
or taken into Slavery. 


A. D. MDCCLXXXII, _ 
He co-operated with James, Duke of 
Montrose, in recovering to the Highlanders 
the dress of their Ancestors. 


A. D. MDCCLXXXYV, 

He, at his own expence, and in person, 
surveyed the Fisheries on the West Coast 
of Scotland and the Hebrides ; and petition- 
ed for a repeal of the duties on Salt and 
Coals—encouraged the manufacture of coarse 
wool, hemp, and flax—-he laboured to im- 
prove the soil—he amended the breed of 
Highland oxen, and broke them into har- 
ness—he meliorated the dairies ; and by af- 
fording employment to a hardy race of men, 
returned from serving their country in the 
wars, he repressed emigration, and preser- 
ved to his country their equally valuable 
services in peace. 


A. D. MDCCXCII, 
After quelling insurrections on the 10th 
August, he planned the system of legally 
putting arms into the hands of men of pro- 


Appointments, 


perty; and had, when the Empire was 
threatened by invasion, the satisfaction of 


seeing its adoption and efficacy. 


APPOINTMENTS, 


The most Noble the Marquis of Douglas 
and Clydesdale has presented the Rey. Do- 
vid Fleming, of Paisley, to the church and 
parish of Carriden, presbytery of Linlithgow, 
vacant by the death of the Rev. John Bell. 

Lord Blantyre has presented the Rey. 
John Abernethy, minister of the Presbyte- 
rian Congregation at Monk wearmouth, Nor- 
thumberland, tothechurch and parish of Bol. 
ton, Presbytery of Haddington, in room of 
the Rev. Dr Stewart, translated to Erskine, 

Lady Ress Baillie of Lamington has been 
pleased t> issue a presentation in favour of 
Mr J. Moffat, Chaplain of the Town’s Hos- 
pital, Glasgow, to the church and parish of 
Lamington, vacant by the death of the late 
Rev. Mr Mitchell. 

On Wednesday, the 3d inst. William 
Young A. M. was set apart by the Presby- 
tery of Kelso to the office of the holy minis- 
try and pastoral inspection of the Associate 
Congregation in Church Street, Berwick. 

On the 5th instant the Associate Burgher 
congregation, Milnathort, gave an unani- 
mous call to Mr James Thornton, preacher, 
to be their pastor, 

Elected Office-bearers of the following Institu- 


lions. 
BANK OF SCOTLAND. 


Governor.—The Right Honourable Lord 
Viscount Melville. 

Deputy-Gov.—Adam Rolland of Gask, 
Esq. Advocate. 

Ordinary Directors.—Robt. Dundas, Esq, 
John Irving, Esq. Andrew Bonar, Esq. 
James Donaldson, Esq. James Hope, Esq. 
Peter Wood, Esq. James Walker, Esq. Sir 
J. Marjoribanks, Bt. M.P. James Thomson, 
Esq. Right Honourable William Arbuthnot 
Lord Provost of Edinburgh, George Kin- 
near, Esq. Walter Watson, Esq. 

Extraordinary Directors —Duke of Mon- 
trose, Duke of Roxburghe, Marquis of Doug- 
las and Clydesdale, Earl of Kellie, Earl of 
Glasgow, General Sir D. Dundas, K.G.C.B. 
Alexander Keith, Esq. A. C. Maitland Gib- 
son, Esq. Lord Balgray, James Cheape, Esq. 
John Dundas, Esq. William Johnston, Esc. 

JURIDICAL SOCIETY, EDINBURGH. 

Presidents.—Erskine Sandford, 
Hamilton Piper, Esq.—and Robert Whig- 
ham, Esq. 

Secretary and Treasurcr.—eJohn M‘Keav, 


HIGH 
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HIGH CONSTABLES OF EDINBURGH. 


- Robert Morton, Esq. Moderator. 
Andrew Grierson, Esq. Treasurer. 
John Lauder, Esq. Chaplain. 
Claud Muirhead, Esq. Secretary. 


SOCIETY OF BOOKSELLERS, EDINBURGH. 


Alexander Lawrie, President. 
Robert Miller, Secretary. 
Robert Ross, Treasurer. 


FORTH AND CLYDE NAVIGATION. 


Governor.—Kirkman Finlay, Esq. M. P. 

Counctl.—The Hon. Fletcher Norton, 
William Dillwyn, Esq. James Meddowcroft, 
Esq. Wm. Hosier, Esq. John Robison, Esq. 
Archd. Wallace, Esq. and Charles Stirling, 
"The Committee of Council at Glasgow, are 
—John Robinson, Esq. Archd. Wallace, 
Esq. and Charles Stirling, Esq. 


(From the London Gazette.) 


March 1. Henry Thomas Molyneux, Esq. 
M. P. to be Deputy Earl Marshal of Eng- 
land. 

16. The Earl of Chichester, and Marquis 
of Salisbury, to the office of Post-Master- 
General. 

— Admiral the Right Honourable Ed- 
ward Baron Exmouth, Knight Commander 
of the Most Honourable Military Order of 
the Bath, to be a Knight Grand Cross of the 
said Most Honourable Military Order, in 
the room of Admiral the Right Honourable 
Samuel Viscount Hood, deceased. 

28. John Davidson, Esq. to be his Majes- 
ty’s Consul for the town and district of New 
Orleans. 

30, Jasper Waring, Esq. to be his Majes- 
ty’s Consul for the province and city of Va- 
hencia. 

— 


BIRTHS. 


March 12. At Liverpool, Mrs Maitland 
of Auchlane, a daughter. 

14. Mrs Fullarton of Skeldon, a daughter. 

‘28. At Fermoy House, the Lady of Sir 
James Anderson, Bart. a daughter. 

— Her Royal Highness. the Duchess of 
Orleans, a daughter, at the Duke of Orleans’ 
house at Twickenham. 

April lz At Edinburgh, the Lady of Wil- 
liam Thomson Honeyman, Esq. of Mans- 
field, of a still-born son. 

5. At Edinburgh, the Lady of William 
Ferguson, Esq. of Kilrie, a son. 

G6. In Castle Street, Edinburgh, the Lady 
of W. Mackintosh, Esq. a daughter. 

_ 8. Mrs Patison, Abércromby Place, Edin- 
burgh, a daughter. 


Births and 
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MARRIAGES. 

Jan. 1. At Lady Burn-house, Stephen 
Rowan, Esq. writer, Ayr, to Janet, second 
daughter of William Hood, Esq. 

3. At Lochrin, Captain Fell, of Brierton, 
Cheshire, to Janet Callander, eldest daugh- 
ter of James Haig, Esq. 

Lately, at Snaith, Yorkshire, Lord Vis- 
count Downe, to Louisa Maria, daughter of 
the late George Welstead, I’sq. of Apsley. 

— Abraham Boyd, Esq. one of his Ma- 
jesty’s Council at Law, to the Countess of 
Beividere. 

— At Pencaitland House, the Right Ho- 
nourable Lord Belbaven and Stenton, to 
Miss Hamilton Campbell, daughter of Wal- 
ter Campbell of Shawfield, Esq. 

— At Dumfries, Captain Hay, 43d re- 
giment light infantry, to Mary, daughter of 
the late John Newall, Esq. of Barskeoch. 

— At Bombay, Major Stewart, of his 
Majesty’s 24th regiment, to Margaret, se- 
cond daughter of Thomas Fraser, Esq. of 
Newton, in the county of Inverness. 

Feb. 9. At Stornoway, the Rev. Simon 
Fraser, minister of Stornoway, to Mary, 
eldest daughter of Dr John Millar. 

20. At Edinburgh, the Rev. Wm. Dun, 
Canongate, to Eliza, daughter of the late 
Alexander Campbell, Esq. Collector of Ex- 
cise, Edinburgh. 

— At Tannachy, John Gray, Esq. In- 
verness-shire militia, to Elizabeth, third 
daughter of George Key, Esq. of College of 
Roseisle. 

22. At Galashiels manse, the Rev. John 
Thomson, minister of Maxton, to Helen, 
eldest daughter of the Rev. Dr Douglas. 

24. At Haltwhistle, Mr Miles Leighton, 
of Dumfries, to Miss Elizabeth Ridley, of 
London, 

26. At Whitevale, Mr John Mathew, 
silk mercer, to Miss Janet Cowan, second 
daughter of William Cowan, Esq. 

27. Sir Henry Wellesley, Bart, to Lady 
Georgiana Cecil, eldest daughter of the Mar- 
quis and-Marchioness of Salisbury. 

28. At Edinburgh, Mr John Braid 
younger of Ryelaw, Kinross-shire, to Miss 
Christian Heron, eldest daughter of Mr 
George Heron, late of the Hon. Kast-India 
Company’s service. 

March 1. At Edinburgh, Mr Henry Dun- 
can, sen. aged 70, to Miss Monro, aged 20. 
The venerable bridegroom has had the sa- 
tisfaction of seeing all his children married, 
and 31 of their offspring all doing well, 

-~- At Downpatrick, [reland, Lieutenant 
Robert Murray Keith, of the Forfar regi. 
ment, to Miss Savage, of that town. 

2. At Downpatrick, Ireland, Ensign Ro- 
bert Robinson, of the Forfar regiment, to 
Miss Quail, of that town, 

March 
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March 4 At Perth, William Peddie, Esq. 
Montreal, to Henrietta Macinnes, daughter 
of the late Dr Macinnes, Crieff. 

— Christopher Radcliife Silvester, Esq. of 
London, to Miss Margt. Munro, of Glasgow. 

6. Walter Graham, Esq, physician, Dal- 
keith, to Miss Helen Gray, eldest daughter 
of David Gray, Esq. Da'thousie. 

11. At Edinburgh, the Rev. Thomas §. 
Wharrie, minister of Symington, to Eliza, 
eldest daughter of the late Rev. John Fra- 
ser, minister of Libberton. 

12. At Edinburgh, William Robertson, 
Esq. one of the Keepers of the Records of 
Scotland, to Rachael Frances, youngest 
daughter of the late John Spottiswoode, 
Esq. of Spottiswoode. 

— Mr William Douglas, brewer, Lass- 
wade, to Catherine, daughter of the late Mr 
James Mitchell, Dalkeith. 

23. At Auchry, Francis Gordon Camp- 
bell, Esq. of Troup and Glenlyon, to Miss 
Christian Forbes Cumine, eldest daughtec 
of Archibald Cumine, Esq. of Auchry. 

25. At Edinburgh, John Rymer, of Clif- 
ton-hill, Esq. to Sally, daughter of Mr An- 
drew Faulds. 

27. At Clerkhill, James Miller, Esq. 
younger of Chapeltown, to Miss Jane, 
youngest daughter of Andrew Brown of 
Clerkhill, Esq. 

29. Mr John Finlayson, Solicitor Su- 
preme Courts, to Margaret, daughter of Mr 
Wiliam Greig, Edinburgh. 

DEATHS. 

Jan. 16. At Thurso, John Macdonald, of 
Brackish, Esq. son of the late Donald Mac- 
donald of Knock, Esq. Isle of Skye. 

— At Knockbrake, county of Ross, aged 
80 years, Alexander Baillie, Esq. 

25. At Edinburgh, Henry Ballingall, Esq. 
of Leaden Urquhart. 

29. At Castlebank, John Bannatyne, Esq. 
in the 77th year of hisage. Mr Bannatyne 
held the following offices in Lanarkshire: 
Commissary of Lanark—Sheriff: Substitute 
for the Upper Ward—and Justice of Peace 
Clerk for the shire. The first of these offi- 
ces he enjoyed for nearly 50 years, and dis- 
charged the duties of them all with fidelity 
until within a few days of his death, 

— At Strawberry Hill, after a lingering 
illness, Elizabeth Laura, Countess of Walde- 
grave, in the 56th year of her age. 

30. Much respected, George Walker, Esq. 
3 of Thirlestone, at the advanced age of 

8. 


Feb. 1, At Edinburgh, John Newton, 
Esq. of Curriehill, 


— At Allanton, John Johnstone, Esq. 
younger of Castlchill, 


Marriages and Deaths. 


Feb. 4, At Aberdeen, Wm. Raitt, Esq. of 
the royal navy. During the late memorab). 
war, he distinguished himself as an active 
and successful naval officer. Of the many 
instances of marked approbation which he 
received, we may select one from the late 
Lord Collingwood, dated Villa de Paris, off 
Toulon, Ist August, 1809.—* I have seen, 
with infinite satisfaction, the zeal and in. 
trepidity which have distinguished your 
public services on this and other occasions, 
and the gallantry with which your evter- 
prises have been executed by the officers 
and company of the Scout. They have ex. 
cited nzy admiration ; and I shall have much 
pleasure in transmitting to the Lords of the 
Admiralty a detail, in which your merits 
are so conspicuous,” &c. He was, not long 
after, promoted to the rank of Post Captain 
as the reward of his services. He died in 
his 43d year. 

5. At London, after a tedious illness, 
Robert Hobart, Earl of Buckingham- 
shire, in the 56th year of his age. His 
Lordship married first, in January, 1792, 
Margaretta, relict of Thomas Adderly, of 
Innishannon, in the county of Cork, Esq. 
by whom, who died in 1796, he had issue 
one daughter: and, secondly, [Eleanor Ag- 
nes Eden, daughter of the late Lord Auck- 
Jand. By his death, the Clerkship of the 
Common Pleas Office, in the Exchequer in 
Ireland, a most lucrative place, becomes va- 
cant. 

18. At Whitburn, in the 70th year of his 
age, and 48th of his ministry, the Reverend 
Archibald Bruce, Minister of the Gospel, 
and Teacher of the Theological Class there. 
—He received his education at the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow, and studied divinity at Al- 
loa, under the Reverend William Moncrieff. 
On the death of Mr Moncrieff, in 1786, Mr 
Bruce was chosen his successor in the divi- 
nity chair, by the Asscciate Synod of Anti- 
burgher Seceders; and a division having 
taken place in that body in 1806, he con- 
tinued afterwards to teach the Theological 
Class, under the inspection of the Constitu- 
tional Associate Presbytery.—His piety, his 
erudition, his uncommon modesty and gen- 
tlemanly manners, gained him the esteem 
of all his acquaintance ; and these qualities, 
added to the warm interest which he took 
in their literary and spiritual improvement, 
made him revered and beloved by his stu- 
dents.—Professor Bruce possessed natural 
talents of a superior order, which be had 
cultivated with unwearied industry. ‘To 
an imagination which was lively and ‘ertile, 
he united the most sound and correct judg- 
ment. . His reading, which was various and 
extensive, was conducted with such method, 
aud so digested, that he could at any time 
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command the use of it; and during a life 
devoted to study, he had amassed a stock of 
knowledge, on all the branches of learning 
connected with his profession, extremely 


rare. In his religious principles he was de- 


cidedly attached to the standards and con- 
stitution of the Church of Scotland, as set- 
tled in her reforming periods. His attach- 
ment to these, and to the principles of civil 
and religious liberty, inseparable from them, 
was evinced by the part he took in varieus 
questions which engaged the public atten- 
tion, although his aversion to every thing 
which had the appearance of ostentation in- 
duced him frequently to withhold his name 
from his publications, He was more qua- 
lified for writing than public speaking ; but 
although his utterance was slow, ‘and he 
had no claim to the attractions of delivery,) 
yet his discourses from the pulpit always 
commanded the attention of the judicious 
and serious, by the profound views and 
striking illustrations of divine truth which 
they contained, and by the vein of solid and 
evangelical piety which ran through them.— 
As the fruit of his studies, he has left a large 
collection of manuscripts on a variety of in- 
teresting subjects, some of which, it is ho- 
ped, will be given to the public. Those who 
are acquainted with the First Part of his 
Introductory and Miscellaneous Lectures to 
Students of Divinity, will be gratified to 
learn, that the Second Part of that work 
was nearly all printed before the author’s 
death, and may be expected soon to appear. 
—Mr B. enjoyed a course of good health 
until the beginning of this year, when he 
was seized with fainting fits, which alarm- 
ed his friends, and were regarded by him- 
self as an admonition of his approaching dis- 
solution. On the Sabbath on which he died, 
though rather unwell, he preached as usual, 
and about two hours after he had left the 
church, while sitting in his chair, and con- 
versing with a member of his congregation, 
he expired without a struggle or a groan. 

feb. 26. At Hutton Bank, near Hamilton, 
in the 89th year of his age, J. Bryson, Esq. 
of Sheriffaulds, Sheriff - Substitute of the 
Middle Ward of Lanarkshire. He perform. 
ed the duties of his office as a Judge till 
within a few days of his death, retaining 
his mental faculties unimpaired. He per- 
formed the functions of his office with ho- 
nour and credit to himself, and justice to 
the public. His loss is most severely felt 
by his numerous friends. 

27. Lost, off Flamborough Head, in his 
32d year, leaving a young widow and four 
children, Capt. Robert Croal, of the smack 
Swift of Montrose. Esteemed and beloved, 
both in public and private life, his memory 
will long live in the recollections of his sor- 
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rowing relations, and of all who were ac- 
quainted with him, either through the in- 
tercourse. of business or friendship. He 
was a skilful and expert seaman, of which 
he had given many proofs in the service in 
which he died. His cheerful and obliging 
manners, and hospitable attention to all un- 
der his charge, added to a general confi- 
dence in his professional abilities, brought 
to his vessel a great proportien of those who 
had occasion to travel between Montrose and 
London by sea, seven of whom, and a like 
number of his ship’s company, unfortunate- 
ly perished along with him, in circumstan- 
ces where human skill and exertion were 
unavailing ; tke Swift being run down and 
sunk, under night, by a heavy laden coilier 
of Shields—one seaman only escaping to re- 
late the melancholy tale. 

29. At Bargaly, James M*Kie of Bargaly, 
Esq. much and justly regretted. 

March 1. In the 70th year of his age, 
Mr John Pollock, sen. merchant, Glasgow. 

3. In Tavistock Street, London, Mr Hugh 
Sparks, comedian. Mr Sparks was a na- 
tive of Edinburgh, and a performer in the 
Theatre Royal there, for many years. 

7. At his house in Camberwell Grove, 
Vice-Admiral Sir W. Mitchell, K. C. B. in 
the 71st year of his age. 

Lately, at an advanced age, near the 
Grange Toll, in the neighbourhood of this 
city, John Musgrave, gardener—a man of 
the most irreproachable manners, and per- 
severing industry. His body was on Sun- 
day followed to the grave by three sons and 
six daughters, and accompanied by a very 
considerable number of the Society of 
Friends, (of which the deceased was a mem- 
ber) of both sexes, with their children and 
domestics. The patriarchal simplicity ob- 
servable in this melancholy procession,—no 
external marks of mourning, the unusual 
appearance of a light-coloured coffin, with- 
out covering or ornament of any kind, at- 
tracted, as may naturally be imagined, an 
extraordinary number of spectators. The 
roads and streets were indeed crowded with 
people, from Newington to the burying 
ground in the Pleasance, belonging to this 
most virtuous and benevolent community.—- 
At the place of interment the feelings of the 
spectators were powerfully aroused by an 
incident of the most affecting kind. One 
of the young women, a daughter of the de- 
ceased, on this trying occasion, gave way to 
her sensibility and filial affection—and sunk 
down—fainted into the arms of her sur- 
rounding friends, at the moment of lower- 
ing the body inte the grave ! 

At London, James Grant, Esq. Head of 
the department of the ship Letter and East 
India Packet Offices, also one of his Majes- 
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ty’s Commissioners of the Hackney Coach 
Office. 

At Mesoncomme, department of Gers, in 
France, Joseph Dedieu, day-labourer, aged 
106 years. He ate but little besides vege- 
tables, and preserved his faculties to the last. 

At Geneva, the Most Noble the Marquis 
de Lullin de Chateuvienx, Lieutenant-Ge- 
neral in the service of his Most Christian 
Majesty, formerly Colonel of the Swiss re- 
giment bearing his name. He had retired 
from the French service en the overthrow of 
the monarchy, and closed his earthly career 
at the age of 90. 

At Konigsherg, the celebrated Kotzebue, 
the dramatist. 

Mr William Cullen Brown, surgeon, royal 
navy, son of the late Dr John Brown, the 
ftrenuons advocate of stimulants (brandy 
and Jandanim) in most diseases, called the 
Brononian system. 

At Brightside, at an advanced age, Caleb 
Hartley, the veteran who, during the cele- 
brated sieve of Gibraltar, took a lighted shell 
out of the Laboratory, carried it some dis- 
tance, and threw it upon the ground, where 
it exploded. For this action he received a 
present in money, and thanks from General 
Elliot, afterwards Lord Heathfield, then Go- 
vernor of that fortress, 

In Queen Square, London, Samuel Hood, 
of Whitely, in Warwickshire, Lord Hood, 
Baron of Catherington in Ireland, and a Ba- 
ronet, Admiral of the Red, Governor of 
Greenwich Hospital, and an elder Brother 
of the Trinity House. He is succeeded in, 
his titles and estates by his only son Henry, 
now Viscount Hood. 
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At Blaich, near Fort-William, Serjean: 
Alexander Fraser, late of the 2!st regi- 
ment, in the 99th year of his age. He is 
supposed to have been the last survivor of 
those who fought under his young Chief, in 
the cause of the unfortunate House of Stn. 
art, in 1746. 

At Fareham, Philip Patton, Esq. aged 
%6, Admiral of the Red, in his Majesty’ s 
Fleet, and ‘brother of Capt. Patton, roya! 
navy, Portsmouth. 

At Stonehouse, after a lingering illness of 
fourteen months, (occasioned by over exer. 
tion in his professional duties,) Lieut. John 
Kent, late First Lieutenant of his Majesty's 
ship Thais, aged 26 years, third son of 
Jobn Kent, Esq. of the Royal Navy Hos. 
pital at Plymouth, and nephew to Vice- Ad- 
miral John Hunter. 

In Baker Street, London, after a short 
illness, most deeply lamented by his family 
and friends, and in the 49th year of his ag, 
Lieut.-General Sir George Prevost, Bart. 
Colonel of the 16th regiment. of foot, and 
late Governor in Chief and Commander of 
the forces in the British colonies in North 
America. He has left a widow, two daugh- 
ters, and a son (who succeeds to’ the title) 
to deplore his loss. 

At Grenada, the Honourable Alexander 
Cockburn, aged 76. 

At London, Jas. Laird, Esq. M. D. former- 


ly of the Medical Establishment in Bengal. 


At Banda, in the East Indies, David 
Forbes, Esq. Governor of that island, and 
second son of the late George Forbes, Fsq. 


of Aberdeen. 


At Exeter, aged 81, Adm]. Edmund Dod. 


Prices of Stocks. 
Bank | 3 per cent 
1816. | Stock. | Omnium. Consols. 
Mar, 25. 164 prem. 608 
Apul 1. | —— | 16} prem. 60% 
8. | 242) | 163 prem. Gi} 
13. | 242.]/ 16) prem. 4 60 


Prices of Oat, Peasr, and Barley Meal, in 
Edinburgh Market, per peck. 


Pease and 

Bolls. | Price. | Bolls.| Price. 
Mar. 26. | 397 [15 14] 
April 2. | 289 16 18} S¥ 
9. | 289 1615} 31 {11 — 
23. | 208 | 16 — 


Prices of Grain per quarter Corn Exchang?, 
London. 


_ 1816. | Wheat. | Barley.j Oats. | Pease. 


Mar.25.| 45 73 | 20 27 | 14 19/31 35 
April 1. | 45 75 | 20 28 | 15 20] 31 35 
8.| 47 76 | 20 29 | 16 21/31 34 

48 77 | 21 SO | 16 20) 33 


Prices of Grain at Haddington. 
1816. | Wheat.j Barley.| Oats. | Pewse 


Mar.29. | 37 34 | 21 16| 20 18) 12 Il 
April 5. | 36 33 21 18] 20 16) 12 10 
12. | 34 33 | 22 18] 17 15) 12 10 

19. 135 33 | 22.18} 19 14| 14 12 
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SraTE OF THE BAROMETER, &c. High Water at Leith for 
From April 26, to May 25, 1816, in fF, Dune 1816, 
the vicinity of Edinburgh, 
Barom.\ Thermom.| Rain. \W eather. 
1816. M | N.| I. P. Tu. 41 18] 9 5% 
Apr. 26 30.25) 39 | 55 | —— | Cloudy W. 23) 10 55 
27} 30.2 | 42 | 48 Th. 6j)11 25) 11 53 
28 } 30.02| 40 | 47 | 0.05 | Rain Fr. 7112 21):12 47 
29 | 29.75 | 40 | 48 | 0.03 Sa, 1 12 
30} 29.75) 40 |} 49 | —— | Cloudy Sa. OF 58 
May 1} 29.75! 43 155 | 0.36 | Rain M. 10} 2, 28} 2 42 
21 29.85| 43 1521 0.04 Tu. 11 > 
3) 29.9 | 43 | 55 | | Cloudy W. 12) 83 43] 4 
4} 30.08 | 44 153 | ——— | Clear Th. 18} 4 4. 43 
5| 29.9 | 46 | 56 | 0.03 | Showers Fr. 14] 5 5) 5 25 
6] 30. 50 | 60 | —— | Cloudy Sa. 15) 5 44) 5 
7 30. 48 |} 55} 0.13 | Rain Su. 161 6 29) 6 52 
8] 29.7 | 45 1521 0.11 | 
9} 29.82} 40 | 58 O.1 Tu. 18] 8 11) 8 39 
10} 29.75) 40 |50 0.01 |Hail W. 19] 9 9 40 
11] 29.61} 39 | 48 | 0.02 | Snow Th. 20}10 10}10 
12| 29.65] 34 | —— | Clear fr. $5 
13 | 29.71 | 88 160 Sa. 22118. 2 
14} 30. 40 | 60 Su. 23);12 — 
15 | 30.2 | 42 | 62 M. 1 15} 1. 38 
16 | 29.98} 41 | 60 Cloudy 
7129.95) 52157 | 0.65 | Rain W. 2 4413 8 
18 30.1 50158 Clear Th. 27) 3. 3 553 
19} 30.1 45 | 63 Ir. 28} 4 16) 4 41 
20 | 50.05 | 44 | 58. Sa. 291 5 41 5 29 
21 | 30.15] 46 | 60 Su. 30] 5 53) 6 20 
22\) 30.2 | 47 | 58 
23 | $0.29] 40 | 59 
24+) 30.251 43 | 60 . MOON’s PHASES 
295 | 29.4 | 50 | 55} 0.09 | Rain For JUNE 1816. 
Apparent time at Edinburgh. 
| He M. 
First Quart. 3. 5 3 morn. 
Quantity of Rain, 62 Full 10. moro. 


Last Quart. 17. 7 36 aftern. 
New Moon, 25. 1 56 aftern. 


June 4. King George III. born (1738.) 


5. Duke of Cumberland born. 
21. Longest day. | 
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